Vouch with me, heaven 5, I therefare beg it not, 

To pleafe the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects, 

In my disjunct and proper fatisfaétion ;" 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind® : ae 
b 


S Vouch with me, beaven,|] Thus the folio, Thiele words are not 
in the original copy, 1622. Martone. 

© Nor so comply with beat, the young affels, 

In my disjun and proper farisfaGion ; 
But to be free and bounteous so ber mind :) The old copies read: 
In my defun& and proper fatisfaction. 

For the emendation now made] am réfponfible. Some emendation 
is abfolutely necefiary, and this appears to me the leaf objectionable 
of thofe which have been propofed, Dr. Johnfon, in part following 
Mr. Upton, reads and regulates the paffage thus « 

Nor to comply with heat (the young affects 

In me defunct) and proper fatisfaction. : 
’ To this reading there are, | think, three ftrong objections, The 
firft is, the fuppreffion of the word being before defunc?, which is ablo- 
lutely neceflary to the fenfe, and of which the omiffion is fo harth, 
that it affords an argument againit the probability ef the propofed 
emendation. The fecond and the grand objection is, thatic is highly 
improbable that Ochello thoild declare on the day of his marriage 
that heat and the youthful affections were dead or defuné in him ; 
that he had outlived the paffions of youth. He himfelf (as Theobald 
has obferved,) informs us afterwards, thathe is ** declined into the 
vale of years 5" buradds, atthe fame time, “yet that's not much.’ 
‘This furely is a decifive proof that the textiscorrupt. My third ob- 
jection to this regulation is, that by the introduction of a parenthefis, 
which is not found in the old copies, the words and proper fati:fadlion 
are fo unnaturally disjoined from thofe with which they are connected 
in fenfe, as to form a moft lame and impotent conclufion; to fay no- 
thing of the awkwardnefs of ufing the word proper without any pof- 
feflive pronoun prefixed to it. . ee 

All thefe difficulties are done away, by retaining the original word my, 
and reading disjun@, inftead of +; and the meaning will be, 
1 afk it not for the fake of m Sere aol nine ope, by the 
gratification of appetite, but thar I may i ethe withes of my wife. 

The young affets, i nthe affections or paflions of 


youth, (confidering afiee mr fu or words be 
- you s+ as a ma 
‘connedted with dear, which immedia . + #64 afk it not, ae 






the purpofe of gratifying tbat appetite _ ‘ftimulates 
the young.” So in pa item, By V : on 
 Layes of iweete love, aud youth's d beat.” 


M:, Tyrwhitt would tranfpofe the laft two li of 
¥ er 
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And heaven defend? your good fouls, that you think 
I will your ferious and. great bufinefs fcant, : 


For 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects ; 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind 

In my defunét and proper fatisfadtion. 
and “ recommends it to confideration, whether the word defund, 
(which would be the only remaining difficulty,) is not capable of a fig- 
nification, drawn. from the primitive fenfe of its Latin original, which 
would very well agree with the context.” 

The mere Englith reader is to be informed, that defur@us in Latin 
fignifies performed, accomplifbed, as well as ¢ but is it probable 
that Shakipeare was apprized of its bearing that fignification? In 
Bullokar’s Englifh Expofitor, 8vo. 1616, the work of a phyfician and 
a(cholar, defan@ is only defined by the word dead; nor has it, I am 
confident, any other meaning annexed to it in any di@tionary or book of 
the time. Befides; how, as Mr.Tollet has obferved, could his con- 
jugal duties be faid to be difcharged or performed, ata time when his 
marriage was not yet confummated?—On this laft circumftance how- 
ever I donot infift, a8 Shakipeare is very licentious in the ufe of par- 
ticiples, and might have emp the paft for the prefent: but the 
foriner objeétion appears to me fatal. : 

Proper is here and in other places wled for peculiar. In this play we 
have umproper beds; not perwliar to the rightful owner, but common to 
him and others, 

In the prefent tragedy we haye many more uncommon words than 
dijun& : as facile, agnine, acerb, fegucfration, injointed, congregated, 
guttured, feguent, extintted, aie icatey indign, fegregated, &c.—IJago 
in a fubfequent icene fays to Oy “ let us be conjenfive in our re- 
venge;” and our poet has conj in King Lear, and disjoin and dif- 
i in two other plays. In King oba we have adjuné? uled as an 
adjective: : 
«© Though that my death be adjund to the a&ty—” 
and in Hamlet we find dityoint employed in like manner : 

« Or thinking——— 7 
« Our ftate to be disjoint, and out of frame.” Martone. 

Theobald has obferved the iapropetity of making Othello confefs, 
that all youthful paflions were defuaé? in him; and Hanmer’s reading 
 [diftin@] may, I think, be received with only a fight alteration. Iwoulé 


read, , ; 
56 eee | it : 5 ; 
Toa the alate a yap 
‘* Nor to comply with heat, and young affects, — 
eo A 
Afeem ands for affection and is ufed in that feafe by Ben Joofon in 
Cafe is leer", 16095 9) 
tts SN 6 me I thal! 


s IT ; 77 ! 


lah 


For fhe is with me: No, when light-wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid feel with wanton dulnefs 

My {peculative and active inftraments *, 

That my difports corrupt and taint my bufinefs, 
Let houfewives make a fkillet of my helm, 

And all indign and bafe adveriities 


6 ——— I fhall not need to urge 

*¢ The facred purity of our affeé?s.” 
Again, in Lowe's Labour's Loft s 

‘© For every man with his affaf?s is born.” 

Again, in The Wars of Cyrus, s sya: 

«6 The frail affes and errors of my youth.” 

There is, however, in The Bondman, by Maflinger, a pafiage which 
feems to countenance and cxplain——the young aflects in me de- 
fund, &c. 

——— youthful heats, 
66 That look no further than your outward form, 
Are long fince duricd in me.” 
Timoleon iathefpeaker, STrevens- 

7 — defend, &c.| To defend, is to forbid. So, in Chaucer's Wf: of 
Batbes Prologue, late edit. ver. 5641 
# Wher can ye feen in any maner age 

«¢ That highe God defended mariage, 
«< By exprefie word? 
From #, Fr. STEEVENS. 
& — when light. ing'd toys 
Of featber'd C. feel «vith on duinefs 
My fpeculative and ative infiruments,) Thus the folio, except 
that iniead of aGfive infiruments, it has offic'd inflrument, Martone. 
The quarto rcads— 
ee eee When light-wing’d toys 
And fcather'd Cupid foils with wanton dulnefs 
My {peculative and aéive inftruments— 
All thefe ee (in “pies tke mean no soe ry: this: When the 
and idle toyz o he me unfit either ing the duties o 
pn he or for the ready performance prben, &c. Draxyaee, od 

Speculative infiruments, in Shakfpeare’s language, are the eyes; and 

aSive inftruments, the bands and feet. So, in Coriolanus: 
 ——— where, the other infr 
«© Did fee, hear, devite, infiruGt, walk, feel, 8c,” 

To feel is to. clofe the eyelids of a hawk by running a thread 
through them, As it is here metaphorically ufed, it applies very 
properly to the (occelatesiatrenantss but fails, the reading of the 
quarto, agrees with aéive inftruments, ==. : 

Wanton dulnefs is dulach arifing from wanton indulgences. 

. MALONE. 
Make 
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Make head againit my eftimation >! 
Duke. Be it as you thall privately determine, 
Fither for her flay, or going: the affair cries—hafte, 
And {peed muft anfwer it; you muft hence to-night, 
Def. To-night, my lord? 
Duke, This night. 
Orb, With all my heart. 
Duke. At nine i’ the morning here we'll meet again, 
Othello, leave fome officer behind, ? 
And he fhall our commiffion bring to you ; 
With fuch things elfe of quality and refpect, 
As doth import you, 
Orb. Pleafe your grace, my ancient; 
A man he is of Nai? 5 and trult: 
To his conveyance I aflign my wife, 
With what elfe needful your good grace thal! think 
To be fent after me. 
Duke. Letit be fo.— * 
Good night to every one.—And, noble fignior, [40 Bra. 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack *, 
Your fon-in-law is far more fair than black, 
1 Sen, Adieu, brave Moor! ufe Defdemona well, 
Bra. Look to her, Moor; have a quick eye to fee*; 
She has deceiv’d her father, and may thee. 
| Exeunt Duke, Senators, Officers, &c, 
2 — my eflimation '} Thus the Folio 5 the quarto——repu tation. 
7 STEEVENSs 
1 If wirtue no delighted beauty lack,] The meaning, I believo, is, if 
virtue comprehefids every thing in itielf, then your virtuous fon-in-law 
of courfeis beautiful: he has that beauty which delights every one. 
Delighted, for delipbting 5 se pr often ufes the active and pallive 
participles indifcriminately. Of this practice I have already given 
mes inflances. The fame fentiment feems to occur in Tqpelfib 
i i 
ea In nature is no blemith, but the mind ; 
6© None can be call‘d deform'd, but the unkind s 
lighted fs uled by Shakfpeare in the fenle of delighting, of de 
Deli is uf : c ing, OF 
lightfuls See Cymibeline, AGLY t : 
«© Whom beft I love, I crofs, to male my gift, 
« The more delay’d, delighted.” Tvewnitt, 
% a bave a — eye to fees] Thus the eldeft quarto, The folio 
readsy——if thon haf? eyes to fete ita oan 
. ; 113 tie 
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Oth. My Sife upon her faith.—Honeft Iago, 
My Defdemona muft | leave to thee: | 
I pr’ythee let thy wife attend on her ; © 
And bring them after in the beft advantage *.— 
Come, Defdemona; I have but 2n hour 
Of love, of worldly matters and direétion, 
Tofpend with thee: we muft obey the'time. 
[ Exeunt OTHELLO, and DespDEMONA, 
Rod. Iago. 


Jago. What fay’ it thou, noble heart? 
Rod. What will I do, think’ft thou ? 
Tago. Why, go to bed, and ae 
Rod. I will incontinently drown myfif, 

Jago. Well, if thou doit, } fhall never love thee after 
ite Why, thou filly gentleman ! 

Rod. It is fillinefs to live, when to live is a torment: 
and then have we a prefcription to die, when death is 
our phyfician. | 

Jago. O villainous! I have look’d upon the world for 
four times feven years*: and fince I could diftinguilh 


3 And bring them after] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, 
reads—and bring ber after. MALtonet. 

4 — beft advantage] Faireft opportunity, JonNton. | 

3 I bave look'’d upon the world for four times leven years +] From 
this paffage Lago’s age feemis to be afcertaineds and it correfponds 
with the account in the novelion which Orbel/o is founded, where he 
is deferibed as a young, handfome man, ‘The French tranflator of 
Shakfpeare is however cp viens at Jago here only {peaks of thofe 
ysars of his life in which he had'looked on the world with an eyé of 
obfervation. But it would be difficult to aflign a reafon why he fhould 
mention the precife term of raventy-cight years; or to account for his 
knowing fo accurately when his undertanding arrived at maturity, 
and the operation of his fagacity, and his obfervations on mankind, 
commenced. eo 
' That Jago meant to fay he was but twenty cight years old, is clearly 
afcertained, by his marking particularly, though jndefinitely, a period 
within that time, [* and fincel could uifh,”* gc, J when he begen 
to make obfervations on the characters of men. 

Waller on a pi€ture which was painted for him in his youth, by 
Cornelius Janfen, and which is now in the poflefion of his heir, 
bas exp the fame thought; # Anng 233 vite wis primo.” 

“—t >... OBA 
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between a benefit and an injury, I never found a man 
that knew how to love himfelf. Ere I would fay, I 
would drown myfelf for the love of a Guinea hen®, 
I would change my humanity with a baboon. 

Red. What thould I do? I confefs, it is my fhame to 
be fo fond; but it is notin virtue to amend it. 

Jago. Virtue? a fig! ’tis in ourfelves, that we are 
thus, or thus, Our bodies are our gordon 3 to the which, 
our wills are gardeners: fo that it we will plant nettles, 
or fow lettice; fet hyflop, and weed up thyme; fupply 
it with one gender of herbs, or diftract it with many ; 
either to have it fteril with idlenefs’, or manured with 
indultry ; why, the power and corrigible authority of 
this lies in our wills, If the bafance® of our lives had 
not one {cale of reafon to poife another of fenfuality, 
the blood and bafenefs of our natures would conduct us 
to mot prepofterous conclufions: But we have reafou, to 
cool our raging motions, our carnal ftings, our unbitted 
lufis? ; whereof [I take this, that you call—love, to be a 
icét, or feyon". 


© — a Guinea ben,] A thowy bird with fine feathers. Jounson. 
A Guinea~ben was anciently the cant term for a proftitute, So, is 
Albertus Wallenfiein, 1640: 
6 ——— Yonder’s the cock o’ the game, 
*© About to tread yon Guinea-ben ; they're billing.” 
: STEEVENS. 
7 —cither to bowrit feril eith idlenefiy—] Thus the authentick 
copies. The modern editors following the fecond folio, have omitted 
the word to.—I have frequently had occafion to remark that Shak. 
fpeare often begins a fentence in one way, and endsitin a different kind 
of conftru@tion. Here he has made Iago fay, if we will plant, &c. 
and he concludes, as if he had written—if our will is—cither to have 
it, &c. See p.467,n-7- Martone. 
8 Ifthe beens) The folio readseaIf the brain. STEEVENS. 
9 — reafonto ¢ carnal {ti our unbitted lufts 5] So,in 
A Knack to know an Honeft Man, 1596: 
 —Virtue ne'er taught thee that; 
«She fets a Lit upon her bridled lufls." 
See alfo As you Like it, Act Il. fe. vi 
Por thou thyfelf haft been a libertine; 


«© As fenfual us “he A ing itfelf.” Matrone. 

1 — 2 fect or feyon, ‘Thee } tats tna garto. A fee is what 
the more modern gardeners call a casting. The modern edicors rcad— 
af. STEEVENG. — 

Tig Rod. 
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Rod. It cannot be. 

Iago. It is merely a lut of the blood, and a permif- 
fion of the will. Come, be a man: Drown thyfelf? 
drown cats, and blind puppies.. I have profefs'd me 

friend, and I confefs me knit to thy deferving with 
cables of perdurable toughnefs*; J could never better 
flead thee than now. Put money in thy purfe; follow 
thefe wars; defeat thy favour with ap ufurped beard *; 
I fay, put money in thy purfe. It cannot be, that Def- 
demona fhould long continue her love to the Moor,— 
put money in thy purfe ;—nor he his to her: it was a 
violent commencement, and thou fhalt fee an an- 
fwerable fequeftration * ;—put but money in thy purfe.— 
Thefe Moors are changeable im their wills;—fill thy 


purfe 


2 I confefs me knit to thy deferving with cables of perdurable tough- 
nels 5} So, in Antony pay | ra: of 
{* To make you brothers, and to éait your hearts 
«€ With an unjlipping knot.” 
Again, in our authour’s 26th Sonnet: 
«* Lord of my love, to. whom in vafialage 
« Thy merit hath my duty ftrongly Anits’” Manone. 
3 —— defeat rhy favour with an ufurped beard;] To defeat, is to 
undo, to change. popes. | 
ie is — wgeden er signee ie aa 
To defeat, in 16487, explains wor 
* to th te, to unde.” See alfo Florio's Italian Diétionary, 1598 « 
* Disfacere, Toundoe, to marre, to unmake, to defeat.” Marone. 
+ —itwas a violent and thou foalt fee an an- 
fwerable fequefiration ;— "There feems tobe an oppofition of terms 
ss dy which nb oa ‘ val a 
it Was a wi jundti thew an anfwerable fequefira- 
tion OT, bait fee an to me se @ violent commencement, 
and thou fhajt fee an of » Joxwson. 
I believe the poet sitar 2 for feguel. He might conclude 
thatit ws rer an Segu 
may mean no more than feparatiom in this play—*a fegucfier 
Tturely fegwelienion ote el tet. hast feperation on! 
urely ion Was jon only, or in 
modern fa i parting. Their paffion. been with violence, and it 
fhall end as quickly, of which a will be the confequerce. A 
total and Pl pe abaerad includes the ceffation or 
end of affection. —We have the fame thought in teveral other places. 
So, in Romeo and Fulies ¢ oe he 
¢ 
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purfe with money; the food that to him now is as Juf. 
cious as locufts fhall be to,him fhortly as bitter as colo- 

intida’. She muft change for youth: when the is 
fared with his body, fhe will find the error of her choice. 
—She muft have change, fhe moi; therefore xp money 
in thy purfe,—If thou wilt needs damn thyfelf, do it a 
more delicate way than drowning. Make all the money 
thou canft: If fan&imony and a frail vow, betwixt an 
erring Barbarian® and a fuper-fubtle Venetian, be not 
too hard fer my wits, and all the tribe of hell, thou 


fhalt enjoy her; therefore make money. A of 
drowning thyfelf! it is clean out of the way: feck thou 


‘© Thefe violent delights have vislent ends, 
‘© And in their triumph die,” 

Again, in The Rape of Lucrece: 

« Thy violent vanities can never laft.’* 

1 have here followed the ficft quarto. The folia reads—it was a 
violent commencement in ber, Sc. The contest flews thet the 
original is the true reading. Othello’s love for Deffemona has been 
juit mentioned, as well asher’s forthe Moor, Matonr. 

S amas lufcious as locuftsy—as bitter as colognintida,] The old quarto 

Ti eal ial ae confidered as 2 del 

At Tongnin s are as agreat delicacy, not 
only by ie soos but by the rich; and are fold is the sade, as 
larks and quails are in Europe. It may be added, chat the Levitical 
Jaw permits four forts of them to be éaten. 

An anonymous correfpondent informs me, that the fruit of the 
locuft-tree is a long black pod, which cantains the feeds, among which 
there is a very fweet lufcious juice of much the fame confiftency as 
freth honeys This (fays hey) i have often taffed. Srervens. 

Mr. Daines Barrington fuggefts to me, that Shakfpeare perhaps had 
the third chapter of St. Matthew's gofpel in hie thoughts, in which 
we are told that John the Baptiit lived in the wilderne{s on sorufis and 
wild bomey. MALONE, 

© — betwixt an erring Barharian»—] So, in Hamler: * 

«* ‘Th’ extravagant and erring bies 
*« To his confine.” STrevens. 

An erring Barbarian; perhaps means a rower from Barbary. He 
had before faid, * You'll have your daughter covered with a Barbary 
horfe,” Mazronz 


The word erring is Sufficient! ained by ge im the firft 
{cene of this ag, whee Roderig ak Runiisctopclor be daughter was 
** Tying her-duty, beauty, wit, and fortune 
* In amextravagant and wheeling ftranger, 
© Of here and every where.” 
Erring i the fame as erraticusin Latine Mason, 
“3 4 rather 
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rather to be hang’d in compafling thy joy, than to be 
drown’d and go without her. } 

Rod, Wilt thou be faft to my hopes, if I depend on 
the iffue 7? 

Jago. Thou art fure of me;—Go, make money :—I 
have told thee often, and I re-tell thee again and again, 
I hate the Moor: My caufe is hearted; thine hath no 
lefs reafon: Let us be conjunétive® |in our revenge 
againfthim: if thou canft cuckold him, thou doft thy- 
feif a pleafure, and mea fport. There aremany events 
in the womb of time, which will be delivered. Tra- 
verfe; go; provide thy money. We will have more of 
this to-morrow. Adieu. | 

Rod. Where fhall we meet i’ the morning? 

Jago. At my lodging. 

Rod. Vil be with thee betimes, | 

Jago, Goto; farewel, Do you hear, Roderiga®? 

Rod. What fay-you? 

Iago. No more of drowning, do hear. 

Rod. 1 am changed. )’ll fell all my land. — 

Jago, Go to ; farewel : put money enough in your purfe. 

[Exit RoveR1G0. 
Thus do I ever make my fool my purfe: | 
- For I mine own gain’d knosipast thould profane, 
If I would time expend with fuch a {nipe, 
But for my {port, and profit. J hate the Moor; 
And it is thought abroad, that *twixt my fheets 

7 — If I depend on the iffuc? | Thefe words are wanting in the firft 
quarto, STEVENS. 

5 —— conjunfive—]| The firft quarto reads, communicative. STxxv. 

9 — Do you bear, Roderigo ?} In the folio, inftead of this and the 
following mines me; fas rere ance . . 

to; fare 0 you i 
Re. PU fellali my ade EER 
Iago. Thus do 1 ever, &c, 
ree I loge Onto; Dandies sal bats cea? 
. ow; +—~—co 
Red. What fay you? ee te _ 
« #O More oO owning, 

o Goto; far 4 mioncy enough i purfe, 
Thus do I ever, es pt | nur 
The reading of the text is formed out of the two copies. mates 
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He has done my office: I know not, if’t be true ; 
But I, for merefofpicion in that kind, 

Will do, as if for furety*. He holds me well; 
The better fhall my purpofe work on him. 
Caffio’s a proper man: Let me fee now ; 

To get his place, and to plume up my will *, 

A double knavery,—How? how?—Let me fee:— 
After fome time, to abufe Othello’s ear, 

That he is too familiar with his wife:— 

He hath a perfon, and a {mooth difpofe, 

To be fufptted ; fram’d to make women falfe. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature ?, 

That thinks men honeft, that but feem to be fo; 
And will as tenderly be led by the nofe, 

As affes are. 

I have’t ;—it is engender’d :—Hell and night 
Mutt bring this monftrous birth to the world’ slight. [Exit 





ACT Il--SCEN® I. 
A Sea-port town in Cyprus*. 4 Platform. 
Enter Mowtano, and two Gentlemen. 
Mon. What from the cape can you difcern at fea? 
1. Gent. Nothing at all; itis a high-wrought flood ; 
I cannot 

t — as if for furety.] i, ¢. a8 if 1 were certain of the fal. Mason. 

2 —to plume up, é&c. | The firlt quartoreads—tomake up, &c. STEER Vs 

3 The Moor is of a free and open nature,| The firfl quarto reads: 

The Moor, a free and open nature too, 
That thinks,&c. Strevens. 

* All the modern editors, following Mr. Rowe, have fuppofed the 
capital of Cyprus to be the place where the fcene of Orbe/ls lics during 
four aéts: but thiscould not have been Shakfpéare’sintention ; Nrco- 
. Sta, the capital city of Cyprus, being ‘fituated neatly in the center of 

the ifland, and thirty milesdiftant from the fea. The principal fea-port 
town of Cypros was FamacusTa; where there wasformerly a (trong 
fort anda commodious haven, the only one of any magnitude in the 
ifland ; and there undoubtedly the fcene fhould be placed, ** Neere unto 
the haven (fays Knolles,) ftandeth an old casTLe, with four towers 
“— oo aed en of building.” To this caftle, we find, Othello 
Pp re 3 . v's, — = : 

It is fe that Cinthio in the navel on which this play is found- 
ed, which was firft published in 1565, makes no mention of any 

Si oe . 
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I cannot, *twixt the haven* and the main, 
Defcry a fail. | 
Mon. Methinks, the wind hath {poke aloud at land ; 
A fuller blaft ne’er fhook our battlements : 
If it hath raffian’d fo upon the fea, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them®, “ 
an 


attack being made on Cyprus by the Turks. From our poet's 
having mentioned the preparations againft this ifland, which they 
firft afiaulted and took from the Venetians in 1570, we may fup- 
pofe that he intended that year as the era of his y 3 but by 
mentioning Rédoder at alfolikely to be affaulted by the Turks, he has 
fallen into an hiftorical inconfiftency ; for they were then in quiet paf- 
{=ffion of that iNand, of which they became matters in December, 15225 
and if, to evade this difficulty, we refer Oebello to an era prior to that 
year, there will be an equal incongruity; for from 1473, when the 
Venetians firft became poficiied of Cyprus, to 1522, they had not been 
molefted by any Turkifh armament. Matrons. 

4 — "twixt the haven—]} Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio has— 
the beaver, which affords a bolder image ; ‘but the article prefixed 
ftrongly fupports the original copy ; for applied to beawen, it isexcremely 
aukward., Befides; though in Tbe Winter's Tale our poor has made a 
Clown talk of a fbip boring the moon with ber mainmaff, and fay that 
© between. the few and the ow cannot thruft a bodhin’s point,” 
is it probable, that he thould put the fame hyperbolical language into 
the mouth of a gentleman, anfwering a ferious queftion on an impor- 
tant decafion? In a indeed he indolges himfelf 
without oy pit in the elevated diction —_— r 

Of the bawen of Fam: » which was defended from the main by 
two great rocks, at the diftance of forty paces from each other, Shak- 
fpeare might have found a ar account in Knolles’s Hifory of 
the Turks, ad ann. 1570, p. 363. Matrone: 

S If it bath raffian'd fo upon the fea,] So, in Troilus and Creffide ¢ 

** But let the reffew Boreas once curage 
“ The gentle Thetitz— Martone, 

€— qhen mountains melt on them,] Thus the folio. The quarto reads : 

This torte vondbon aisha be nunced bythe following afige | 
atter might be counten DWI in 

the fecond Part of King Henry IF. vee y ' 

6 ——— a the continent Foe : 

«“ Weary of flid firmoets, mel itfelf a 

“Into the fea—=”_-STREVENS. 

The quarto 1622—reads, when the mesit; thel 

we perhaps belongs to mountain, wandered at the prefs fro 
ace. ; = ee, : 

J apprehend, that in the quarto reading (a2 Well as in the folio,) by 

mountains Use poet meant not land-mountaias, which Mr, Steeyens 


* 
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Can hold-the mortice? what fhall we hear of this ? 
2. Gent. A fegregation of the Turkith feet: 
For do but ftand upon the foaming hore’, 
The chiding billow feems to pelt the clouds ; 
The wind-fhak’d furge, with high and monftrous main, 
Seems to caft water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole ®: 
I never did like moleftation view 
On the enchafed flood. 
Mon. If that the Turkith fleet 
Be not infhelter’d and embay’d, they are drown’d ; 
It is impoflible they bear it out. 


Enter a third Gentleman. 

3. Gent. News, lords! our wars are done ; 
The-defperate tempeft hath fo bang’d the Turks, 
That their defignment halts: A noble fhip of Venice 
Hath feen a grievous wreck and fufferance 
On moft part of their fleet. 

Mon. How ! is this trne? 

. Gent. The thip is here put in, 
A Veronelé?: Michael Caffio, 

Lieutenant 
feems by his quotation to have thought, but thofe huge furges, (re- 
fembling mougtains in their magnitude,) which “* with high and 
monitrous main feem'd to caft water on the burning bear.” , 

So, in afubfequent {cene : 
« And let the labouring bark climb dil/s of feas, 
Aaguin, in Treles end Cra 
in Jroues 
¢¢ ——— and anon old 
* The ftrong-ribb'd bark through /iguid mountains 7 
ALONEs 
~ 7 me the'foami The elder quarto reads—anning tho 
Shick citer Wide edn is @s te. thore isk extsesins ts “a 
vage of the waves. So, in King Henry VI. P. 1s 
_ © Fell, danaing hag, enchantrefs, hold thy tongue.’ Stxrv-. 
“And quench ards of the ewer-fixed poles] Alluding to the 


& 
@ar rips AA OHNSON. 
The la JUROR poles Sregvens. 
9 aves ‘The quarto, 1622, has—a Veronejfa : the folio, Ve- 
The true 


ronneffa. f was pointed out by Mr. Heath. In 
Thomafes Hifory of Italy, quoted, the people of Verona are 
a) ae ‘This 


— 
~~ «+ 
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Lieutenant to thewarlike Moor, Othello, 
Is come on fhore: the Moor himfelf’s at Hfea, Nee 
And is in full commiffion here for Cyprus. | 
#@Mon. Lam glad on’t; tis a worthy governour,. 
3. Gent. But this fame Caffio,»—though he {peak of 
comfort, 
Touching the Turkifh lofs,—yet he looks fadly, 
And prays the Moor be fafe; for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempett, 
Moz, Pray heaven he be; 
For | have ferv’d him, and the man commands 
Like a full foldier*. Let’s to the fea-fide, ho! 
Ks well to fee the veffel that’s come in, 
’ As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello; 
Even till we make the main*, and the aerial blue, ~ 
An indiftiné regard. 
Gent. Come, let’s do fo; 
For every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance, 


Enter Casstone 


Caf. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike ifle’, 
That fo approve the Moor; O, let the heavens 


This ship has been already defcribed asa fhip of Venice, Ii is now 
called 4 a Merone/e’;” that is,a thip belonging'tovand furnilhed by the in- 
land city of Verona, for the ufe of the Venctian ftate; and newly ar- 
rived from Venice. ** Befides many other towns, (f{ays Contareno,) 

~ caftles, and villages, they [the Venetians, ] poffefs feven faire cities; as 
Trevigi, Padowa, ‘Vicenza, Perong, Breicia, Bergamo, and Crema.” 
Communwealth of Penice, 1599. 

Mr. Heath, Mr, Steevens, and Mr. Warton, contur in obferving 
that Perove/é muft be pronounced as a quadrifyllable. In our poet's 
age, “it was common” Mr. Warton oblerves, “ tointroduce Italian 
words, and in their proper pronunciation then familiar, So Spenfer, 
in The Faery Queene, B.VU. cexiiiset. 10. (t2 

_ «© With fleeves dependant Al) wife,” Manone. 
© Like @ full foldier.] Like a co efoldier. So before, p. 447% 
A ven til we mate the mein, B5:) This We aed half te weneng 
2% Even till we make ¢ &c.) This line and h vanting 
ts Ae eae ee ifr Srervans, J ~ ee 3 Se WaQuas i 
eee i ifley hus the folio, — fir quarto reads— 
ile, esmemeati | ; he = seth Neebaiailied 
Give 
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Give him-defence againft the elements, © 
we For I have loft him on a dangerous fea! 
Mon. Is fie well thipp’d ? 
Ca/. His bark is ftoutly timber’d, and his pilot * 
Of very expert and approv’d allowance 4; 
Therefore my hopes, not furfeited to death, 
Stand in bold cure, : 
Within.| A fail, a fail, a fail! 
Enter another Gentleman. 
Caf. What noife ? 
4. Gent. The town is empty ; on the brow o’ the fea 
Stand ranks of people, and they cry—a fail. 
Caf. My hopes do fhape him for the governour, 
2. Gent. They do difcharge their thot of courtefy ; 
Our friends, at leaft. [Guns heard. 
Caf. I pray you, fir, go forth, 
And 


4 Of very expert and approw'd allowance;] Expert and approw'd 
allowance is put for allow'd and af "d expertne/s. ‘This mode of 
expreffion is not unfrequent in Shakfpeare,, STexvens. 

5 Therefore my buper, not furfeited to death, 

Stand in bold cure.) Dr. Johnfon fays, “he knows not why 
hope thould be confidered as a difeafe."* But it is not bope which is 
here defcribed as a difeale; thofe mifgiving apprehenfions which di- 
minifh hope, are in faét the difeafe, and hope itfelf is the patient. 

A furfeit being a difeafe arifing from an exce/iwe overcharge of the 
ftomach, the poet with his ufual licence ules it for any {pecies of 
excefie—T herefore, fays Caflio, my hopes, which, though faint and fickly 
with apprehenfion, are not totally deftroyed by an excefs of defpon- 
dency, ereét themfelves with fome degtec of confidence that they will 
be relieved, by the fafe arrival of Othello, from thofe ill-divining 
fears under which they now languish. 

The word fwrfeit having occurred to Shakfpeare, led him to confider 
fuch a hope as ae pipe roty fens Ss as cast we Palesin 

d hope, (* ficklied o’er with the p t,”) asa difeafe, 
Gee kore cure. 

A rin Ts ‘Night, where a fimilar phrafcology ls ufed, 
arte Give 2 cafe oF ey, Cats forfing , 

™ Give me ex “it; Chat, ings 
‘@ The appetite may Res fo die. 

Again, in The Teoo Gentlemen of Verona: 

“ OF, have fed upon this qwoe already, 
«© And now excefs of it will make me fps feie Matone: 

‘To fand in old cure, is to themfelves in confidence of being 
fulfilled, A parallel expreflign ia Ke Lear, AG LI. fc. We tray 

’ | haat 

j - 
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And give us truth who ’tis that is arriv’d. 
2. Gent. I thall. [ Exit, 
Moz, But, lieutenant is your, ral wiv’d? 
Ca/. Mott k unately s he hath archiev’d a maid 

That paragons deiztapelon; and wild fame ; 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens ®, 

And, in the effential vefture of creation 

Does bear all excellency ’.—How now? who has put in? 

e-cnler 


« This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fenles, 
‘6 Which, if conveniency will notallow, 
, t¢ Stand in bard cure.” 
Again: 
ld his nas: with thine, &c, 
* Stand in affured lofi 
In bold care means, in tatenee of being cured. Streevers, 
I believe that Solomon upon this occafion will be found the befl in. 
ter: Hope deferred maketh the beart fick.” Huwtey. 
© One that excels the quirks of biaxoning pensy] So, in our poct's 


Sonnet: 
= a face 


« That over-goes my blunt invention quite, 
*¢ Dulling my lines, and doing me difgrace.” Macowsz, 
7 And, in cbe eflential wefture of creation 
bear al! excellency.} The author feems to ufe effential, tor 
exifiert, real. ee days he, and in real 
qualities, with which creation has eth. wags 
OHNGON. 

Does bear all excellentyo— Such is the reading of the quartos ; for 

which the folio has this: J : 
And in the effential vefure of creation 
i Hae agar : 

Which I explain thas 
_ Does tire thei ingenious verle. 

revi = | - 

The reading Of the Gunite 56:6 Hat and wapbecioal, when compared 
with that fenfe which feems meant to have been given in the folio, 
that I heartily with fome emendation could be hit on, which might 
iy Tt a in the text. I believe the word ¢ire was not intro- 








duced to fignify—to but to artire, bo he verb ro at- 
tirey is ae fo shreds Syannener fella Helland’s Leaguer, 2633: 
Cupid's « boy, 





a And would you ¢ire him likes fewator ? Poe. < 
Again, im the Comedy of Errors, MC Mi, fe. iis 
_  — To fave the money eek verte kee 
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Re-enter fecond Gentleman. 
2. Geat. Tis one lago, ancient to the general, 
Ca/. He has had molt favourable and happy {peed: 
‘Tempelts themfelves, high féas, and howling winds, 
The gutter’d rocks, and congregated fands,— 
Traitors enfteep’d® to clog the guiltlefs keel, 
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As 


The effential re f creation tempts me to believe it was fo ufed on 
the prefent occahion. I would read fomething like this: 

And in the'effential veflure of creation 

Does tire the ingenuous virtue. ; 
j. ¢. invefts her artlefs virtue in the faireft form of earthly fubftance. 

In the Merchant of Venice, ACt Y. Lorenzo calls the body—*« the 
muddy wefure of decay.” 

It may, however, be obferved, that the word ingener did not an. 
ciently fignify one who manages the engines or artillery of an army, but 
any ingenious perfen, any mafter of liberal [cience. 

So, in B. Jonfon’s Seyanus, AAT, fc. is 

«¢ No, Silius, we are no good ingeners, 
6¢ We want the fine arts,”" &c. 

Ingene therefore may be the true reading of this paflage: and a fimilar 

thought occers in the far ay AGIV, fc. it 
“¢ For thou shalt find the will outftrip all praifé, 
*¢ And make it ba/t behind her.” 

Inthe argument of S¢anus, Jonfon likewife fays, thathishero “ work- 
eth with all his ingene,” apparently from the Latin ingenivm. StzEv. 

Perhaps the words intended in the folio, were, 

Does tire the ingene ever. -_ 

Tngene is vuled for ingenivm by Puttenham, in his rte of Poefe, 
158g; * alfo as made moft of their workes by tranflation out 
of ¢ Latin and French tongue, and few or none of their owne en- 

ines” £ is here without doubt a mifprint for ingene.—I believe, 
wever, the reading of the quarto is the true tire was uled 
in the fenfe of then ingener muft have been ufed for the inge- 
nious perfon who tto enumerate the merits of Defde- 
mona, To the inftance produced by Mr. Steevens from Sganus, may 
be added another in Fleckno’s Difeourfe of the Englifo Stage, 1664, 
* Ofthia curious art the Italians (this Jatter age) are the greatett 
mafters, the French good proficients, and we in England only fchol- 
Jars and learners, yet, having proceeded no further than to bare 
painting, and nor arrived to the Mupendous wonders of your great in- 
geniers,"” In one of Daniel's Sonnets, we meet with a fimilar ima- 
gery to that in the fir of thefe lines: + 
«* Though time doth fpoil her of the f waile 
hs That ewer yet mortalitie did cower. ALONE. 
d——] Thus thefolio and one of the quartos. Ths 
: ped, of which oe may make what be 
a pleafes, 


if 3" 








eo 
4 


if 
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As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting £0 fafely by 
The divine Defdemona. 

hey alec is the? . 

Caf. She that I {pake of, owr great captain’s captain, 
Left a the cdhdlabt of che’ bold ony ; . e 
Whole footing here anticipates our thoughts, 
A fe’nnights {peed.—Great Jove,* Othello uard, 
And fwell his {ail with thine own powerful reath 5 ; 
That he may blefs this bay with his tall ship, 
Make love’s quick pants in Defdemona’s arms 9, 
Give renew'd fire to our extinéted fpirits, 

And bring all Cyprus comfort !*— ©, behold, 


Enter Despemows, Emitta, Laco, Ropgerico, 
and Attendants. 


The riches of the fhip is come on thore ! 

Ye men of Cypras, let her have your knees :— 

Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heaven, 
Before, behind tl e, and on every hand, 

Enwheel thee round! 

Def (thank you, valiant Caffio, 
Whartidings can you tell me of my lord ? 

Ca/. He is not yet arriv’d; nor know I aaght 
But that he’s well, and will be fhortly here. 

es, Perhaps efcerped was an old Englith word borrowed from 
eg pia 2 which Shakfpeare _ finding congruous to the 
see > of clogging the keel, afterwards changed. 

To once thought that the poet had written—traitors enfcarf'd, i. e. 
muffied in their robes, as in (fulius Cafar. Soy in Ham‘er: * My 
fea-gown Jearf'd about me;” and this agrees becter with the idea of 
a traitor: yet whatever is gained one way is loft another, The poet 


too often adopte, from every image that arofe in his mind, 
and employing m without attention fo theo propriety nf their union, 
his "Griot Jove, Sc], For this ab STEEVENS. 
* Cras 1 ord ina eriee doubt 
that the NV Stipe VoL is anfwerable. See 
The vp et of rbe E ol, I. Part 1. Mazowns. 
n ii 8 arms,;] Thus the folio. 


4g fowe’s pee i 
The quarto, wi with el 
And fwiftly 1s Deflemons's arma. Stevens. 
. * Aid bring ll Cypras comfort!) This plage only found in the 
quartos, Srexvexs, ~~ ; > 


i ’ # 
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Def. O, but I fear ;—How loft you company ? 
Ca/. The great contention of the fea and tkies 
Parted our fellowfhip: But, hark! a fail. 
[Cry within. A fail, a fail! Then gins heard, 
z. Gent, They give their greeting to the citadel ; 
This likewife is a friend. . 
Ca/. See for the news *.— [ £xit Gentleman. 
Good ancient, you are welcome ;—Welcome, mittrefs:— 


- gall : ; {zo Emilia. 
et it not your patience, ago, 
That I extend my eanoes A gash adie 
‘That gives me this bold thew of courtefy, Tkifieg ber. 
Jago. Sir, would the give you fo much of her lips, 
As of her tongue the oft beflows on me, 
You’d have enough. 
Def. Alas, the has no f{peech. 
Jago. In faith, too much * ; 
I find it fill, when I have lift to fleep : 
Marry, before your ladyfhip, I grant, 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 
And chides with thinking. 
Emil, You have little canfe to fay fo. 
Jago. Come on, come on ; you are pictures outof doors, 
Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 
Saints 
2 See for the news. ] The firft quarto So [pcaks this woice. Stuy. 
3 Ie fa pepe Thos the fale, The firft quarto thus: 
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too much ; 
I find it, 1; for eben, kee, Stesvens. 

4 Saints in your injuries, &c. you have a mind to do in- 
jeries, you puton an air of + Jonson. 

In Putcenham's Art of Posry, 155g, 1 ae ae almof the fame 
tho ee ‘ime Spay Neh emper to confift in four 
“<( Sainte; That i to be a dhrew in the kitchen, a faint in the church, 
“« an and an ape in the bed; as the chronicle reports 


to K. the Fourth,” 


Sraife faying of ‘be faints in the 
 fhreety devile io the ii and apes in your 


oeencee 








j gh 


Pyttenham 
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Saints in your injuries *, devils being offended, 
Players in your houfewifery, and hou iia in your beds. 
Def. O, fie upon thee, flanderer$ ! 
Tago. Nay, it is true, or elfe lam a Tark; 
You rife to Play. and go to bed to work. 
Emil. You fhall not write my praife, 
Tago. No, let me not. 
De/. What would’ ft thou write of me, if thou fhould’& 
praife me? 
Jago. 3 gentle lady, do not put me to’t ; 
For I am nothing, i ifn not critical®, 
Def. Comeon, aflay:—There’s one gone to the harbour? 
Tago. Ay, madam. 
De/. 1am not merry; but I do bgguile 
The thing Iam, by feeming otherwife.— 
Come, how would’ft thou praife me? 
Jago. 1 am about it; but, indeed, my invention 
Comes from my pate, as bird-lime does from frize, 
It plucks out brains and all: But my mofe labours, 
And thus fhe is deliver’d. 
If the be fair and wile,— fairnefs, and wit, 
TI one’s fot ufe, the other ufeth it. 
ph Well prais’d! How if the be black and witty? 
. If the be black, and thefeto have a wit, 
She’ of find a white that fhall her blacknefs ft’. 
Def. Worfe and wore. 
Emil. How, if fair and foolith ? 
Jago. She never yet was foolifh that was fair ® ; 
For even her folly help’d her to an heir. p 
of. 


Puttenham, who Hi is probable he ad no has not 
eum ipuken of Uhakdieares f fo ‘arahes had not produced 
any thing of fo early a date. Srexvens. 

3 0, fre Lale aepiawss + arene | This thort fpeech is, in the quarto, 





unappropriated ; and may as belong to milia as to De/demona. 
| 6 — critical, lon is acer ok 
Sos Fuente au mined ; 
To critick an See foppel are" Matorr. 
blacknefs fit. bit, StTERVENS. 


* alter on iff; ive ay sead, J, 
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Dif. 'Thefe are old fond paradoxes, to make fool 
laugh i’ the alehoufe. What miferable praife ha(t thos 
for her that’s fou] and foolith ? 

Jago, There’s none fo foul, and foolith thereunto, 

But does foul pranks which fair and wife ones do. 

Def. O heavy ignorance !—thou praifeft the work bef. 
But what praife could’{t thou beftow on ‘deferving wo- 
man indeed®? one, that, in the authority ‘of her merit, 
did juftly put on the vouch of very malice itfelf* ? 

Tago. She that was ever fair, and never proud ; 

Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 
Never lack’d gold, and yet went never gay; 
Fled from her with, and yer faid,—wow may ; 
She that, being anger’d, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong ftay, and her difpleafare fly ; 
She that in wildom never was fo frail, 
To change the cod’s head for the falmon’s tail * ; 
Ske ne'er was yet fo foolifS chat was fair, 
Bot ewen. ber fally Depa ee ey Da 
Yet I believe the common reading to be right: the law makes the 
power of cohabitation a proof that a man is not 4 netural; therefore, 
fince the foolifheit woman, if pretty, may have a child, no pretty wo- 
man iseverfoolifh, Jouwson. 

9 — But what praife could’? thou below on a deferving woman in- 
deed ?] The hint for thia queftion, and the metrical reply of Jago is 
ai from a ftrange pamphlet, called Choice, Chance, and Change, or 

onceits in their Colours, 1606; when after Tidero has defcribed 
many ridiculous chara€ters in verfe, Armofilo alks him, ™ but I pray 
thee, didit thou write nome in commendation of fome worthy crea- 
ture ?* Tidero then proceeds, like ago, to repeat more verfes, STEEV. 

1— one, that, inthe authority of ber merit, did jufly put on rhe vowch 
af very malice itfelf?.] The fenfeis this: One thet was to cunfeious of 
her own merit, and of the authority her chara¢ter had with every one, 
that the durft venture to call upon malice itlfelf to vouch for her. This 
wasfome commendation. And the character only of cleare(t virtpe ; 
which could force malice, even againft its nature, to do juftice, 

. WARBURTON. 

To put on is to provoke, to incite, So, in Macbeth: 

¢ — the powers abore 

2 To change rhe aead for rbe falmon's tail ;| 4. ¢ to exchange 

a delicacy for coarfer fare. ee eke 


Surely the poet had 2 further allufion, which it is not neceffary to 
explains ‘The word frail in the preceding line thews that wierd: were 
pot alone in his thoughts. Matonz. 

LPs a bt Kk 3 She 


— 
. 
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She that could think, and ne’er difelofe her mind, 
See fuitors following, and not look behind 5; 
_ She was a wight,—if ever fuch wight were,— 

Def. 'To do what? 

Jago. ‘l'o fackle fools, and chronicle {mall beer *, 

Def. O mo lame and impotent conclufion !—Do not 
learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy hufband.— 
How fay you, Caflio? is he not a molt profane * and 
liberal counfellor ® ? 

Ca/..He {peaks home, madam ; you may relifh him 
more in the foldier, than in the f{cholar. 

Tago. [Afide.| He takes her by the palm: Ay, well 
faid, whifper: with as little a web as this, will I en- 
fnare as greata fly asCaffio. Ay, fmile upon her, do; 
I will gyve thee’ in thine own courtfhip. You fay 
true; *tis fo, indeed: if fuch tricks as thefe ftrip you 
out of yoarlieutenantry; it had been better you had not 
kifs’d your three fingers fo oft, which now again you are 
moft apt to play the firin. Very good; well kifs’d! an 

3 See fuitors following, and not look bebind;} The firit quarto omits 
this line. STeEVENS. 

4 To fuckle fools, and chronicle fmall beer.) After 2nuwmerating the 
perfe@tions of a woman, Jago adds, that if ever there was fuch a one 
at he had been defcribing, the was, at the belt, of no other ufe, than 
to fackle children, and keep the accounts of a boufebold. The expreffions 
to fuckle fools, and chronicle Jmall beer, are only inftances of the want 
of natural affection, and the predominance of a critical cenforioufnels 
in fago, which he allows himfelf to be poffeffed of, where he fays 0! 
Tam noth 2 bose a tg Phen pt Fae Ee 
_i—_— . rots of la of exprefiion anc brutal. 
So Brabant irk 2 call Lago prof wretch, Jounsox. 

Ben Jonfon, in defetibing the ch in Every Man out of bis 

ir, ftyles Carlo Buffone, a publick, fcurrilous, sod ie jefter. 

: TEEVERNS, 
6 ey a Fe waged “ig Wakavaron. 
e Fair » 1605, bl. | 

7 Rut Vallenger, mol ikea libra vila ee 

«© Did give her fcandulous, ignoble terms.” Steevers. 
See p. 382, mn. 4. Martone? 
Counfellor feems to mean, not fo much a man thet counfel, 2s 


enc chat difcourfes and volubly. A talker. Jounson, 
Rok ak —] ie. thackle, Porx.. 






fir quarto | Twill you in your own courte/ier 5,” 
the fecond quarto—**I will cateh you in’ your own courthip.” The 
folio as itis in thetext. Stevens. — 

“2 excellent 
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excellent courtefy*! “tis fo, indeed, Yet again your 
fingers to your lips? would, they were clyfter-pipes for 
your fake !—[TJi camper] The Moor,—lI know his trumpet, 

Ca/. ’Tis truly fo. 

De/. Let’s meet him, and receive him. 

Ca/. Lo, where comes! 


Enter OTHELLO, ana ditellbass. 

Orh, O my fair warrior! 

De/. My dear Othello! 

Orh, It gives me wonder great as my.content, 
To fee you here before me. O my foul’s joy! 
If after every tempeft come fuch calmnefs °, 
May the winds blow till they have waken’d death | 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of feas, 
Olympus high; and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven! If it were now to die, 
*Twere now to be moft happy*; for, I fear, 
My foul hath her content {o abfolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Def. The heavens forbid, 

But that our loves and coniforts fhould increafe, 


© ——weill kifs’d ! an excellent courte/y !—] Spoken when Caffio kifles 
his hand, and Defdemona courtfies. Jounton 

his reading was recovered from the quarto, 4622, by Dr, Johnfon, 
The folio, has=-and excellent courtefy. ‘ 

I do not believe that any part of thefe words relates to Defdemona, 
In the original copy, we have juft feen, the poet wrote—“ ay, (mile 
upon her, do; I will catch you in your own Here there- 
fore he probably meant only to {peak of Cailio, while kiffing his hand. 
** Well kifs'd! an excellent courtefy!” i. e- am excellent faluce, 
Courte/y, in the fenfe of an obeifance or falute, was in Shakfpeare’s 
time applied to men as well as women. See Vol, X. p. 160, n, 9- 

MALOon®,. 

9 —— come fueb calmnefs,] Thus the original quarto, 1622. The 
folio has calmes. Maton 

* —— If it were now te die, ‘ 

*Twere now to be mofi happy ;] So Cherea, in Tée Eunuch of Te- 
rence, ACE IL, fe, ¥. 2 ; 
oo Proh Jupiter ! 





“ Nunc tem eft, cum perpeti me poflum interfeci, 
* Ne vita hoe gaudium contaminet egritudiac.” 
| Matonr, 
K k 4 « Even 
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Even as our days do grow ! | 
Orb. Amen to that, fweet powers !— 
I cannot {peak enough of this content, 
It ftops me here; it is too much of joy: 
_ And this, and this, the greateft difcords be, [4i/ing her *. 
That e’erour hearts fhall make! 
o. O,you are well tun’d now! 
Bat I’]) fet down? the pegs that make this mafick, 
As honeft as lam. {[ Afide. 
Orb. Come, let’s to the caftle.— 
News, friends* ; our wars are done, the Turks are drown'd. 
How do our old acquaintance of this ifle >— 
Honey, you fhall be well defir’d in Cyprus, 
I have found great love amongftthem. O my fweet, 
J prattle out of fafhion*®, and { dote 
In mine own comforts.—I pr’ythee, good Iago, 
Go to the bay, and difembark my coffers: 


Bring thou the mafter® to the citadel ; He 
2 Ard this, and this, &c.—hiffing ber.] So, in Mariowe's Lufi’s Do- 
minion 


s J pr'ythee, chide, if I have done amifs, 
¢ But let my punifliment be rbis and ebis.”" [ kiffing the Moor.” 
ALONE. 
Marlowe’s play was written before that of Shak{peare, who might 
ffibly have acted in it. Sreevens. as 
3 Dilfer down—] Thus the old copies, for which the modern editors, 
following Mr. Pope, have fubltituted—/e¢ down, But who can prove 
that’ to fet down was not the language of Shakfpeare’s time, when a 
viol was fpoken of ?—To /er formerly fignified to tune, though it is 
o longer ufed in that fenfe. * It was then,” fays AnthonyWood in 
his Diary, “that I fer and tuned in firings and fourths,” a&c. So in 
; Shialechoe, a Collection of Satires, &c. 1598 : 
“ to a nimbler 
« Set thy wind infrument.” Martone. | 
4 sy Keg Dae The modern editors read (after Mr. Rowe) 
Now, friends. I would obferve once forall, that (in numberiefs in- 
ftances in this play, a8 well as in others) where my predeceffors had 
filently and without reafon made alteration, I have as filently reftcred 
the old readingss StREVENS. / ; 


. 3 Ipratele out of fafsion,—] Out of method, without any fettled 

order of difcourfe. esac + ; be ay ad ‘ 

o — the trae | Dr. hafon uppofed, by the maffer wav 

meant the pilot of the ‘nip ond feiteed had an aeons this fup- 

AG, I. i. ii. 1-1. But the mafter is a diftin&® perfon, and has the 

principal command, and care of the navigation of the thip, mr 
| . the 





THE MOOR OF VENICE. 


He is a good one, and his worthinefs 
Does challenge much refpeét.—Come, Defdemona, 
Once more well met at Cyprus. 

[Exeunt Or nELLo, Despemona, and Atiendants. 

Jago. Do thou meet me prefeatly at the harbour, 
Come hither. If thou be'lt valiant, as (they fay) baie 
men, being in love, have then a nobility in their na- 
tures more than is native-to them*,—liftme. The lien- 
tenant to-night watches on the court of guard ? ;—Firtt, I 
mufttell thee this—Defdemona is direétly in love with him. 

Red, Withhim! why, ‘tis not poffible. 

Jago. Lay thy finger—thus*, and let thy foul be in- 
ftruéted. Mark me with what violence the firft loved the 
Moor, bat for bragging, and telling her fantaftical lies : 
And will fhe love him fil for prating%? Jet not thy 
difcreet heart think it. Her eye mult be fed; and what 
delight fhall fhe have to look on the devil? When the 
blood is made dull with the aé& of fport, there fhould be, 
—again to inflame it’, and to give fatiety a frefh ap- 
petite,—lovelinefs in favour ; fympathy in years, man- 
ners and beauties; all which the Moor is defeétive in: 
Now, for wantof thefe requited conveniences, her deli- 
cate tendernefs will find itfelf abufed, begin to heave 
the gorge, diirelifh and abhor the Moor; very nature 
will initruét her in it, and compel her to fome fecond 
choice. Now, fir, this granted, (as it is a moft preg~ 
nant and unforced pofition,) who ftands fo eminently in 


the captain, where there is a captain; and in chief, where there is 
none. The pilot is employed only in navigating the dip into or our 
of port. MaAtons. 
* — bafe men, being in lovey have then a nobility in their na- 
4ures—] So, in Hamlec s 
‘© Nature is fine in love.” Martone. 
7 = the cowrt of guard :] i, c. the place where the guard mufters. 
So, in The Famil of , 1608 : P 
« Thus ek pats’d the round and court of guard.” 
Again, in the Beggar's Bujb, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
© Vifit your courts 4 gyards view your munition.” Srerev, 


. t me, acre n thy mouth, to ftop it while thou art 
Cileain’ tose man, Jounson. bras 

9 And will foe lowe bim fill for prating ?] The follo reads—To love 
him fill for prating |  STERVENS. 

1 — again to inflame it,] Thus the quarto, 3622, The folio reads 
a game. STEEVENS, . che 
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the degree of this fortune, as Caflio does? a knave very 
voluble ; no farther confcionable, chan in putting on 
the mere form of civil and humane feeming*, for the 
better compafling of his falt and, molt hidden joofe af- 
feétion ? why, none; why, none: A flippery and fobtle 
knave ; a finder out of occafions; that 4 an eye can 
ftamp and counterfeit advantages, though true advan- 
tage never prefent itfelf: A devilith knave! befides, the 
knave is handfome, young ; and hath all thofe requifites in 
him, that folly and green minds® look after: A peftilent 
complete knave; and the woman hath found himalready. 

Rod. 1 cannot believe thatin her; fle is full of moft 
blefs’d condition *. | 

Jago. Bleis’d fig’s end! the wine the drinks is made 
of grapes: ifthe had been blefs’d, fhe would never have 
Joved the Moor: Blefs’d padding! Didit thou not fee 
her paddle withthe palmof his hand ? didftnot mark that? 

Rod. Yes, that 1 did; but that was but courtefy. 

Jago. Lechery, by this hand; an index, and obfcure 
prologue * to the hiftory of luft and foul thoughts. They 
met jo near with their lipsy shat their breaths embraced 
together. Villanous thoughts, Roderigo! when thefe 
mutualities fo marfhal the way, hard at hand comes the 
matter and main exercife, the incorporate conclufion ; 
Pith !—But fr, be you ruled by me: ] have brought you 
from Venice. Watch you to-night; for the command, 
* Vlilay’t upon you: Caflio knows you not ;—I’ll not be 

far from you: Do you find fome occafion to anger Cafiio, 
either by {peaking too loud, or tainting * his iiiitine; 
or from what other courfe 7 you pleafe, which the time 
fhall more favourably minifler. 

2 — and humane feeming,| Th p qui 
aniorsal henticaiing® Wiest “2 i pl hag 

3 — green minds—] Minds unripe, minds not fully formed. Jouns, 

4 — condition.) Qualities, difpofition of mind. Jounsone 

See Vol, a! phot 1. sn tre eed 

5 — on index cure iit indexes were formerly 

to books, appears Semen te Trt od Crop See p, 
F3ju 0-4 oF this volume, and Vol. ipa n. 6 Maton. 
_— teiating—] Throwing o har wpa hi iyi OHNSON. 
7 — ctber Courlte] The firfk quarto caufe. a cee ot 
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5°7 
me Well. 
ago, Sir, heis rath, and very fudden in choler*; 
haply, with his trancheon prees trike at you: hace 
him, that he may: fur, even out of that, will I canfe 
thefe of Cypras to mutiny; whofe qualification thall 
come ° into no true talte * again, but by the dilplanting 
of Caflio. So fhall you have a shorter journey to your 
defires, by the means J fhall then have to prefer them *; 
and the impediment moft profitably removed, without 
the which there were no expectation of our profperity. 
Rod. twill do this, if [ can bring it to any opportunity*, 
Tago. Iwarrant thee. Meet me by and by at the 
citadel : 1 muft fetch his neceflaries afhore, Farewell. 
Rod. Adieu. { Exit. 
Jago. That Cafho loves her, I do well believe ir, 
That fhe loves him, ’tis apt, and of great credit; 
The Moor—howbeit that | endure him not,— 
Ts of a conftant, loving, noble nature ; 
And, [ dare think, he’ll prove to Defdemona 
A moft dear hufband. Now I do love her too; 
Not out of abfolute luft, (though, peradventure, 
I ftand accountant for as great a eS) 
But partly led to diet my revenge, 
For that I do fufpe& the lufiful Moor 
Hath leap’d into my feat: the thought whereof 
Doth, like a poifonous mineral *, gnaw my inwards ; 
And nothing can or fhall content my foul, : 


8 — fudden in choler ;—] Sudden, is precipitately violent. Jounson. 

9 —cubofé qualification foal/ come, Sco] Whole reientment thal 
not be fo gua or red, as to be well tafled, as not to selain 
fome bitternefa. The phraic is harth, at leaft toour tars. Jonnsone 

Perhaps qualification means sfinift to preferwe good order, or the régue 
larity of military difcipline. STLEVENS. 

‘—~ no truetafte} So the folio. The quarto, 1622, reads—no true 
traf. Martone. 

* — ro prefer them 3] i.e. to advance them. So, in 4 Mid/ummer~ 
Night's Dream: ** The thort and the long is, our play is al 

: ALONE. 

* —if I can bring it to any opportusity.) Thus the quarto, 1622. 
The fold, seadeenif ou can bring ity dc. “discs zt. ; 

3 — like a poifenous mineral,] This is philofophical, Mineral 
poifons kill by corrofion, Jonsson. Till 
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Till I am even with him *, wife for wife; 
Or, failing fo, yet that I put the Moor | 
At leait into a jealoufy fo Rrong | 
That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to do,— 
If this poor trafh of Venice, whom I crufh 
For his quick hunting, ftand the putting on ‘5, 
I'll 


4 Ti/i I ameven with bim,] Thus the quarto, 1622; the frit folio 

reads; 
Till I am ewen'd with him— 
ie. Till] am ona level with him by retaliation. 

50, in Tawcred and Gifmund, 1592: 

«© For now the walls are ewen'd with the plain.” STEeveNd 

S Jf this poor trafb of Venice, whom I cruth 

For his guick bunting, Pand rhe putting on—] Thus the quarto, 
r6a2. The folio reads—whom Itrace. To crefh is again uled in 
Treilus and Crejida, where it lignifies, to diminijb, or abafe: 

«¢ Why then we did our main opinion cruph, 
#¢ In taint of aur belt man.” 
Again, in one of Shakipeare's Sonnets: 
«¢ Dated and crajo'd with tann'd antiquity.” 
Here therefore it may certainly mean to keep down and reltrain. 

Mr. Mafon ts of opinion, that there is no proof that Roderigo was fo 
eager in the chale, that Jago had occafion to correct and reftrain him, 
aod therefore thinks the reading of the folio right; and that the 
meaning is, “If this poor trafh of Venice, whoml follow folely in order 
go guicken bim in bis boating, does but purfue the trail on whichl have 
pot him, I fhall have our Michael Caffioonthe hip,” But the 
doubt which Iago exprefies concerning Roderigo’s flanding the putting 
omy proves, in my apprehenfion, that he did think him woo impetuous 
in the chafe.—lJago, TI think, fears that Roderigo’s impatience will 
hatter too fait to the conclufion he hadin view, the poflefion of Del- 
demona; and that by his impetuous folly their plan may ‘be difco- 
covered before it is yet ripe for execution. 

Our poct in K. Heary V. has made that king fay, in his addrefs to 
hia foldiers before Harfleur : . 

 ] fee you ftand like greyhounds in the flips, 
* Straining upon the ftart.—The ganie's afoot” 

This, I think, was the particular {pecies of hound here in Shak{peare’s 
thoughts. Jago finding Roderigo too eager after his pame, “ Arainigg 
apon the fart,” feared he would not fand the purting on. 

It has been fuggefted by Mr. Pegge, that to rrace fignifies to put a 
trace or pair of cauples 6n a dog; andthat therefore whom J trace, &c. 
may mean here, “* whom I fead inmy band op atcount of hig tap 
great eagernefs in the purfyit.” MALONE, = — a, 
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I'll have our Michael Caffio on the hip °; 
Abufe him to the Moor in the rank garb 7,— 
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If this poor trath of Venice, whom I trace, 

_For bis quick bunting, fland the putting on,] Dr. Warburton, with 
his ufual happy fagacity, turned the old reading trajh into brach, Bue 
it feems to me, that tra/b belongs to another part of the line, and that 
we fhould read traf for trace. The old quartos (inthe fame part of 
the line) read erufb, fignifying indeed the fame as trajb, but plainly 
corrupted from it. ‘To trafba bound is a term of hunting fill ufed in 
the north, and perhaps not uncommon in other parts of England. Je 
is, to correéi, to rate. Crujb was never the technical expreffion on this 
occafion; and only found a place here as a more familiar word with 
the printers. The fenfe is, “ If this hound Roderigo, whom I rate 
for guick hunting, for over-running the fcent, will but fand the put- 
ting om, will but have patience to be fairly and properly put upon the 
fcent,"* &c» This very hunting-term, to tre/b, is metaphorically applied 
by our author in the Tempe, Atl, fc. ii. 

Profp. ** Being once perfeCted how to grant fuits, 

*¢ How to deny them, whom to advance, and whom 

“ To trafh for overtopping,—" 
To trajh for overtoppings ; i. c. ‘what fuitors to check for their too 
great forwardnets.”’ Here another phrafe of the field is joined with rs 
trafo. To overtop, is when a hound gives his tongue above the ret, 
too loudly or too readily: for which he ought to be ¢trefh‘dor rated. 
Topper, in the good fenfe of the word, is 4 common name fora hound. 
Shak/peare is fond of allufions to hunting, and appears to be well ac- 
quainted with its language. Warton. 
_ To traf likewife fignifies to follow. So, in The Puritan, 16071 
“¢ A guarded lackey to run before it, and py'd liveries to come 
trafoing alter it,” The repetition of the word ¢ra/b is much in Shak- 
fpeare’s manner, though in his worft. In a fubfequeat fcene, Iago 
calls Bianca—trafo, STrEEVERS. 

To trafh is ufed in the inftance quoted from the Puritan, to exprefs 
the aukward gait of the lackeys, and ought, I think, to be written 
threjbirg. When coupled with the word after, as it is there, it may 
fignify to follow; but to thrajh, fimply by itielf, 1 believe, never had 
that fignification. MALones 

6 Dilbawe our Michael Caffio on the bip;] A phrafe from the art 
of wreftling. JouNSON. 

? — in rhe rank garb,] The quarto reads in the rank garb, which I 
think is right, Ram& garb, 1 believe, means, grofily, is Ce without 
mincing the matter. So, in Marfton’s Dutch Courtexan, 16051 

«© Whither, in the rank pera por ges bk r?” Sreev. 

The folio reads—in the right garb. Rank, | not only 

groft, but lafciwiows, So, in The Merchant of Venice i 
6 ee the ewes, being 7ank, 


# In end of autumn,” &ce MALONE. 
For 
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For I fear Caflio with my night-cap too; 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
For pcre him egregioufly an als, 

And pratifing upon his peace and quiet 

Even to madnefs. *Tis here, but yet confus’d; 


Knavery’s plain face is never feen*, till us'd, [Exit 
SCENE IL, 
A Street. 


Enter a Herald, with a proclamation: people following. 
Her, It is Orhello’s pleafure, our noble and valiant 
general, that, upon certain tidings now arrived, im- 
porting the mere perdition® of the Tarkith fleet, every 
man put himfelfinto triumph; fome to dance, fome to 
make bonfires, each man to what fport and revels his 
addiétion® leads him; for, befides thefe beneficial news, 
it is the celebration of his nuptials: So much was his 
pleafure fhould be proclaimed. All offices are open ; 
and there is full liberty of feafting*, from this prefent hour 
of five, till the bell hath told eleven, Heawen blefs the 
ifle of Cyprus, and our noble general Othello! 


SCENE IIL 
4 Hall in the Cale. 
_ Eater QruEetto, Despemona, Cassi10, and Aten. 
dants. 
Orb. Good Michael, look you to the guard to-night : 
Let's teach ourfelves that honourable flop, 
Wot to out-{port difcretion. 
Caf. Yago-hath direétion what to do ; 
Bat, notwithitanding, with my perfonal eye 
® Knavery's plain face is newer feeny—] An hone® men a&s upon 
@ plan, and forecafts his defigns ; aknave depends wpon temporary 


and local opportunities, and never knows his own purpofe, but at the 
time of execution. J ORNSORs 
9 — mere perdition—] Mere in this place fignifies entire. So, in 
Hamlets pole sty 5 : ( 
€ ———= poffefs it merely, Srexvews, 
+ — bis addiGion,] Vhe firlt quarto reads, his mind. Strsvens. 
* — of feafling—] Thefe words aic not in the original quarto, 


ALONE. 
4 Will 
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Will I look to’t. 

Orb. Iagois moft honeft, 
Michael, good night: To-morrow, with our earlieh 
Let me have {peech with you.—Come, my dear love 3 
The purchafe made, the fruits are te enlue; [te Def, 
That profit’s yet to come ’twixt me and you.— 

Good night. [Sxeunt OTe. Des. and Attendants, 


Exter laco, 


Ca/. Welcome, Iago: We muft to the watch, 

fago. Not this hour, lieutenant; ‘tis not yet ten 
o'clock : Our general caft us* thus early, for the love 
of his Defdemona: whom let us not therefore blame ; 
he hath not yet made wanton the night with her; and 
fhe is {port for Jove. 

Ca/. She’s a moft exquifite lady. 

Tago. And, I] warrant her, full of game. 

Ca/. Indeed, the is a mok frefh.and delicate creature. 

Jago. What aneye fhe has! methinks, it founds a par- 
ley of provocation *. 

Caf. Af inviting eye; and yet, methinks, right modett. 

Jago. And, when the fpeaks, isit not an alarm* to 
love *? 

Ca/. She is, indeed, perfection. 


> Our general caft us—} That isyappointed us to our flations. To caft 
the play, is; in the ftile of the theatres, to affign to every actor his 
proper part. JouNson. : ; 

Perhaps caf us only means, difmiffed us, or got rid of cer combate 
So, in one of the following fcenes, You are but now cof in 
mood ;"" i.e. turn'’d ont of office in bis anger; and in the fir fcene 


$ta 


it means to dismi/s. - 
So, in The Wick, a MS. Tragi-comedy, hy Middleton : 
' “ She caf off 





“M betimes to night, by tricks,” &c. STRRVENS. © 
32 bd of getenetho.] So the quarto, 1622. Folio:—se 
on, ALONE. 


+ —an pre The weice may found an alarm more properly 
| . Jounson, 
ee ae s sees ree The quartes readygee'sis an alarm 
te love. STEEVSNS: 


Lagos 
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Jago. Well, happinefs to their fheets ! Come, lien.” 
tenant, I have a ftoop of wine; and here without are a 
brace of Cyprus gallants, that would fain have a mea- 
fure to the health of the black Othello. 

' Caf. Not to-night, good Iago; I have very poor and 
unhappy brains for drinking: I could well with courtefy 
would invent fome other cuftom of entertainment. 

Jago. O, they are our friends ; but one cup; I'll drink 
for you. | 

Caf. I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was 
eraftily qualified ® too, and, behold, what innovation it 
makes here: I am unfortunate in the i ity, and dare 
not talk my weaknefs with any more. 

Jago. What, man! ’tis a night of revels; the gallants 
defire it. | 

Ca/. Where are they ? | 

Jago. Here at the door; I pray you, call them in. 

Ca/. Vl do’t ; bupiediflikes me. [ £xit Caffio. 

faze, If 1 can faften but one cup, upon him, 

Wich that which he hath drank to-night already, 

He'll be as full of quarrel and offence 

As my young miftrefs’ dog. trig: Sete fool, Roderigo, 
Vhom love has taurn’d almoft the wrong fide ourward, 
‘o Defdemona hath to-night carous’d 5 

Potations pottle deep; and he’s to watch : 

Three lads of Cyprus *;—noble {welling {pirits, 

That hold their har in a wary diftance, 

The very elements ® of this warlike ifle, — 

Have I to-night flufter’d with fowing cups, 

And they = too, Now, ’mongft this flock of drunk- 


ards, ' | 
Am I to put our Caffio in fome aftion 
"That may offend the ifle;—But here they come : 


6 — creftily qualified —] Slily mixed with wat OHNSON. 

? pe As teege The flsreade—Thve dof Cypra 
ye | TEEVENS. 

® The wery elements—] As quarrelfome as the difcordis femina re- 


rum; as quick in oproiion as re and-watere Jourisox. ub 
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If confequence do but ap rove my dream °, 
My boat fails freely, both with wind and ftream. 


Re-enter Cas810; with bim Moxt ano, and Gentlemen. 


Caf. 'Yore heaven, they have given me a roufe al- 
rea 
on. Good faith, a little one ; not paft a pint, 
As [ am a foldier, 
Jago, Some wine, ho! 


And let me.the canakin clink, clink ; [fings, 
dnd let me the canakin clink: 

A Sulai Sa man; 

A life's but a fpan*; 
Why then, let a foldier drink, 


Some wine, boys! (Wine brough: in. 

Caf. ’Fore heaven, an excellent fong. 

Iago. I learn’d it in England, w: ere (indeed) they 
are maa potent in potting: your Dane, your German’, 
and your {fwag-bellied Hollander,—Drink, ho!—are no- 
thing to your Belit 

Ca/. i glithman fo expert in his drinking *? 

. Lago. Why, the dak you, with facility, your — 
ca 


9 If co vnc debt appro dream,] Every Phieme fubfifting 
only i us {iigiaation may a try Se 


'—_ Ar tity of li 
cia sel Me 
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1612: 


ee friends may tell 
“< We saab rah @ to the ” araasiten. 


> A life's sates nlite arto, The folio reads; 


TKREVENS. 


pty ie a A Ene 
uire a pe rial mG Jer falets forthe 
for ieee = ea Prologue to ee Lily’ tC nhetns 


*59t expert in bie deaking #}) Thun the quarta, 1623, Folia 
int n if is likewife mentioned by Beau- 


4 Aré the Englif renin aber kes 
“Wor. TX. ae “ re, 







eye drunk ; he fweats not to overthrow your Almzin ; 
i your Hollander a vomit, ere the next poctle 
fill’d. 
Cal To the health of our general. 
Mon. I am for it, lieutenant; and I*} do you juftice. . 
Jago, O rae England! 


King Stephen 5 was a worthy 
His breeches coft him but a er 

He held them fix-pence all too. ey 
With that be eall’d the tailor—lown %s 

He was a wight of high renown, 
And thou art but of low degree: 

"Tis pride that pulls the co 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee. 

Some wine, ho! 
Caf. bid s this is a more oi fong than the other. 


Jago. W you hear it agai 

Caf. No; for1 hold hie a to ih unworthy of his er 
that does thofe things.—Well,—Heaven’s above all 
and there be fouls that muft be faved, and shete be fouls 
mui not be faved. 

Jago. It’s true, good lieatenant. 

Ca/. For mine own part,—no offence to the ‘general, 
nor any man of quality, hope to be faved, 


Pifo. * ot hse 
a ** Can fuck more 





See ae 
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Tago. And fol do too, lieutenant. 

Caf, Ay, but, by your leave, not before me; the 
lieutenant isto be faved before the ancient. Let's have 
no more of this; let’s to our affairs,—Forgive us our 
» fins! —Gentlemen, let’s look to our bufinels. Do not 
think, gentlemen, I am drunk; this is my ancient;— 
this is my right hand, and this is my left hand:—I am 
not — now; I can ftand well enough, and {peak well 

enough. + 

Ail, Excellent well, | 

Caf. Why, very well then: you maf not think then 
that I am drunk. [ Exit. 
Men. To the platform, mafters; come let’s fet the 


watch, ~~ 

Jago. You fee this fellow, that is gone before ;— 
He is a foldier, fit to fand i Brg 
And give dire&tion : and do but fee his vice ; 
*Tis to his virtue a juftequinox, 
The one as long as the other: ’tis pity of him. 
i fear, the traft Othello puts him ia, 
On fome odd time of his infirmity, — 


Will thake this ifland. — 

Mon. But is he often thus ? ' 

Jago. *Tis evermore the prologue to his fleep= 
He’ li watch the horologe a double fet ", | 
If drink rock not his cradl | 

Mon. It werewell, 4 
Portinap hetonaae noe’ t hit geod ure 
Perha e fees it not; or his good nat 
Pree ek virtue that appears in Cafio, 


And looks not on his evils ; Is not this true? 

ey bes hersloge | : double ,] Tf he have no drink, he'll 
I while the clocle rials rounds, or four-and-twenty 
hbourt. >" ‘ i ! 


Enter 





5:6 oT HEL L O, 
Enter RopERico, } 
Iago, How now, Roderigo? — [Afde. 
I sty ‘you , after the Gienpenaah © [Exit Rod. 
Mon. And ’tis great cat BY chat e noble Moor 
Should hazard fuc ace, as his own fecond, ‘ 
With one of an in infirmity ® : 
Tt were an honeft action, to fay. 
So to the Moor. 
Jago. Not I, for this fair ifland ; 
I do love Caffio well; and would ‘s much 
'To cure him of this evil. ‘But, hark! what noife? 
| [Cry within,—Help! help * 
Re-enter Cassio, driving in RopgR1G0. 
Caf. You e! rafcal! 
Mont. What's the Lankiey lieutenant ? 





Ca/. A knaye!—teach me : my duty! 
I'll beat the knave into a twiggen bottle’. 
Rod. Dait lerss ! “ 
Ca. rate, rogue ? friking Rod. 
Mon. Nay, pon lieutenant ? [fraying him. 
I pray yous fir, hold ‘py hand. 
Caf. Let me go. 
Or I'll knock you o’er the mazzard. 
Moz. Pte: come, you’re drunk, | 
Caf. Drunk? [They fight. 
Jago. Away,I fay! go out, and cry—a mutiny. 
[Afde to ae nee foes outs 
Nays = aa lieutenaft,—alas, gentlemen,—_ 
elp, ontan,—fits— 
Help, males Heres go ngrodiy wat ! 
¥- [Bell n rings. 
‘ 9 pa soit eed in hia confit. 
on. j|OBN 
Dr. s ss oe jot phic he ten pee 
troverted. Soy i in King 
pes ee ey a the eS gre ca 
paren 
into a twigg a i wictra bor 5 


and fo the quarte seal Paine te 
Who's 
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Who's that that rings the bell 2—Diablo+, ho! 
The town will rife: God's will, lieutenant! hold ; 
You will be fham’d for ever. | 
Eater Or HEL o, avd Attendants. 
Or. What is the matter here ? 
Mox.’Zounds, I bleed ftill, [am hart to the death ?, 
Orth, Hold, for your lives. 
Jago. Hold, hold, lieutenant*+,—fir, Montano,—gentle- 
men,— 
Have you forgot all fenfe of place and duty * ? 
Hold, hold! the genera! {peaks to you; hold, for fhame! 
Orh. Why, how now, ho! from whence arifeth this? 
Are we turn’d Turks ; and to ourfelves do that, 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? 
For chriftian fhame, put by this barbarous brawl ; 
He that ftirs next to carve forth his own rage, 
Holds his foul light ; he dies upon his motion,— 
Silence that dreadful bell ®, it frights the ifle 
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From 


2» — Diablos] I meet with this exclamation in Marlowe's King 
Edward Il * Diabla! what paffions call you thefe?” Stervens. 

3 "Zounds, I bleed fill, I am burt to the death.] Thus the quarto 
1622. Theeditor of the folio, thi it neceffary to omit the firft 
word in B Bee) abfurdly fupplied its by adding at the end of 
the line, les. : , 

I had formerly inadvertently faid that the marginal dire@ion, He 
faints, was found in the quarto, 1622: but this was amiftake. It 
was inferted in a quarto of no value or authority, printed in aahye 

- os . ALONE. 

— J] am burt to death—he dies.] Montano thinks he is mortally 
wounded 5 yet by thefe words he feenis determined to continue the 
duel, and to kill his ant So when Roderigo runs at 
Caffio, in the fifth aé, he 4 Villain, thou dy't."  Torext. 

¢ dies, i, e, he thalldie. He may be fuppofed to fay this as he re- 
news the fight. STEeEvENs. , - 

+ Hold, bold, lieutenant, | bbe ‘the original quarto. The folia 

Ma tone. 






ds—Hold o, lieutenant, 
“i — ail Jenfe s lace anc (ak Af Scoala ety Thereft, 
—— all place of fenfe OMNSON. 
6 Silence that dread} ult Ne ae a Li coteme practice formerly, 
when any great a! 1 in a town, to ring the alarum bell. 


When David, Rizzio was murdered at Edinburgh, the Provlt arte 
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From her -— What is the tite makers?— | 
Honeft Tago aha lose dead with 
Speak, who began this? on ee love, rebaree thee, 
Jago. 1 do not know ;— friends all but now, even now, 
In quarter®, and in serond like bride and groom 
Develting them for bed: and then, but now, 
(As if fome planet had unwitted men,) 
Swords out, and tiltin one at on brealt, 
ip oppofition spec 8 OMe ape. ak 
ny be red hs: v + 
And ‘would treadtion glorious | had loft 
Thefe } Rees tme toa of it! 
Oth. How Rang it, Michael, y ou Me pret? ? 
Ca/. Se you, you, pardon me, e cannot 
Orh, Worthy Montano, you were wont sii 
The gravity and ftilinefs of your youth 
‘The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of ¥ felt cenfure ; What’s the matter, 
That you unlace * your reputation thus, 


the common bell ta be'rung, and five hundred were immediately 
aflembied. See Saunderfon’s Hit, of ary, P-« 4t. Matune. 
? From Ber proprictye—] From her proper flat. 


Jounson, 


° ds quarters] ig & on ovr ation, Soin Tin of ik: 
« Win Se caer 


shal ul i go. eye was the ard-room 
Bids In Cymbeline we ‘quarierd fires,” 
3. e. their 


In. Ds. 







at their aoe but that 


i Caffio, enfues. 


nate. ae “i i 1 cos yout Matons. 
| te j or pope cas fttip wine) Shan a a 
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Aud fpend rich opinion*, for the name 
Of a pight-lickler Siveine anfwer to it. 

Mon. Worthy Othello, I'am hurt to danger ; 
Your officer, Iago, can inform you ' 
While I {pare fpeech, which fomething now offends me,—= 
Of all that I do know: nor know I aught, 
By me that’s faid or done amifs this night ; 

nlefs felf-charity * be fometime a vice; 
And to defend ourfelves it be a fin, 
When violence affails us. 

Orb. Now, by heaven, 
My blood begins my fafer gnides to rule ; 
And paffion, having my bef judgment collied*, 
Affays to lead the way: IfI once ftir, 
Or do but lift this arm, the beft of you 
Shall fink in my rebuke. Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, who fet it on ; 
And he that is approv’d in this offence’, = 
Though he had twinn’d with me, both at a birth, 
Shall lefe me,—What! in a town of war, 
Yet wild, the people’s hearts brimfull of fear, 
To manage private and domettick quarrel, 


rage b opinion,| Throw and fquander a reputa- 
tion Perens tent Wie 4 


3 PFU oy, Care rig l felf, Jota) Th pre 
4 Aad my j ied, us 
. ; that has dif- 
pre ol May Doty rood 


5'9 


Dream: 
66 ee bike in the collied night,” 
To relly anciently to bf wacker 1 with.s4l Sin 
f on aad ‘css ndiey nif,” ‘The word (0 lam 


fide the thou 
fed in the m ties, Sreevens, 

cae y rargy tens Me T ryt a 
“4 to , ly,” ee -. a4 ; a ‘a 
aacamins : Seer anitte oe jovended, © A aha 

5 And be that is approv’d ix this offence,| He that is convitted by 
proof, of having engaged in this offence, Jounion, 

Vor, 1X. ~~ L14 In 


? 
: ~ ad 
- = —_— 


o JF 
a. x Z; 


$200 > oO 7 HUE L La On es 

In night, and on the court of guard 

i ge who began ve i ~~ 
Mon. If partially afin’d?, or leagu’d in office ®, ~ 


© In t) and on the cout of ard and !} The old co 
e ns and guard of 5 the: fofert) 3 ee ie 
been a ok oa go ce at the prefs | For rede: ld rot 
conkdent every reader willa am anfwerable. 
Thea Hdl of fesse waa the n phrafe | for the puard- 
room. It bas already been ufed by Iago pres ha wh and what ftill 
more ftrongly confirms the emendation, Lago js there {peaking of Cu/fir, 
and deftribing him as about to be placed in the very ftation where be 
now appears : “The career be to-night watches on the court of guard.” 
Again, in 
“ If par thee withia a thi hose, in 


* We muft return to rhe court of 
The fame epain eeo in, Sir Fobn ley 1600, and in many 
other old spa aia has ene! in the prefentfcene, 
=" H viol con oF of fenfe and duty?” 
‘© Have orgot @ lace @ and duty?’ . 
inflead of —a/ fenfe of place at and eof fm % 


I may ventare to affert with confidence, that no editor of Shak- 
{peare has more erage torpaeebi the ancient copies than I have 
done, or more fteadily oppofed any change grounded merely on ob{o- 
ete or cAufeill phrsfeotay: But the error in Fe ser’ cafe is fo 


appaienty and the» eae the cour blithed by the 
uniform ufage of the Ly pater Shakes Gi time, that sot w ba 


corrected the mi(take of tae te be 

in my P vp hanigeltidelieoa. hear 38 Bee r phrale stoner 
the had merely been anufual, have ventured to 
make the hreft t but the frequent ocecurrence of the phiafe, 


the fcort d, in eat , and that the word o erty 

leave us pa ec to entertain: Noone of its weg teeer mendteie 
Mr. Steevens fays, a phrafeology as unufaal occdrs in 1 Midjummer- 

Night's Dreams but he forgets that it is fupported by the ufage of 

Sontenerred writers, When rodent is Prez in- fupport of that 
I 7 aie ut foe ma in ey ia orical fenfe 9 

may a c an 
derftood ; but who fafety} Safety \ of Safety 
ALON ~ 


© "Tis parrnctoe "Fee 5 ed wor lable, as if it were 











written monflergus ane. , 
25 tae Ba 'd is bound by pr of relation- 
fhip; bac hore - firit (cone 





" To in any fal 


8 emleagu'd in offce,] Old copictleapucs Correéted by Mr. Pope. 


Matonr. 
‘Thos’ 


If; in any julterm, soage’d © kT 
j rm Sts ENS. ee 
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Thou doft deliver more or lefs than truth, 
Thou art no foldier, i 

Jago. Touch me not fo near: 
I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth ®, 
‘Than it fhould do offence to Michael Caffio ; 
Yet, I perfuade myfelf, tofpeak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him.—Thus it is, general. 
Montano-and mytfelf being in fpeech, 
There comes a fellow, crying out for help; — 
And Caflio following him * with determin’d fword, 
To execute upon him: Sir, this gentleman 
Steps in to Caffio, and entreats his paufe ; 
Mytelf the crying fellow did purfuc, 
Leh, by his clamour (as it fo fell sap 
The,town might fallin fright: he, {wift of foot, 
Out-ran my purpofe; and I return’d the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of fwords, 
And Caffio high in oath; which, till to-night, 
I ne’er might fay before: When I came back, 
- (For this was brief,) I found them clofe together, 
At blow, and throit; even as again they were, 
When you yourfelf did partthem. — 
More of this matter can I not report :—_ 
But men are men; the bet fometimes forget :— 
Though Caflio did fome little wrong to him,— ’ 
As men in rage ftrike thofe that with them belt,— 
Yet, furelys Caflio, Ibelieve, receiv’d, 
From him that fled, fome ftrange indignity, 


ue = 


Which patience could not pafs. 
Thy honefty and love doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Caflio : ~Caffio, I love thee ; 


Bat never more be officer of mine. — ; 


—this tongue out from my mouth, Marowe. 
' Aad es Oe him] The word dim in this line feems to 
have crept into it froah the compofitor’s eye glancing on that eit 
se} -4 ! MALON £. 


~*~ Enter 


' 







ona, attended, 


tle love not rais’d up i 
, ae ee an example. 
tis the esters dear? 
Il’s well now, fweeting ; pee away to bed. 
= r your hurts, myfelf will be your fargeon: {so Mon. 
him off?. 0 tano 7s led off, 
Lago, look with care about the town 


“H filence thofe whom this vile bra brawl diftraQed.— 
"Come, Defdemona; ’tis the foldiefs’ life, 
To rade their balmy flumbers wak’d with ftrife. 
_[Exeunt all but Tago and Cafio. 
Jago, What, are you hart, Jieutenany ? 
Ca/. Ay, pat all fur Le OR Bees 
tage. Best! heaven forbid! +5 . : 
af. tation, ation, reputation! O, ave 
loft m we potaehon Tha ve loft the immortal part, fir, 
of bs: If, Fandiwvhat | fesinish is mene ay reputation, 


» my reputation, 
. As , I thought you had re- 
: n a ds more offence 4 in 
“that, than in ages "Reputation i is an idle and 
 imy ithout merit, and loft 






ou reputation at all, 
Dayo 5 paras a a fend al man ! 
Pere ‘are -ways to : You are 


but now cain his mood +, pik reid = la 
licy thanin malice; even. fo as one would beat his of- 
nal rut aie a ED imperious lion: fue to him 


Tt Bide : erode defied Soa to deceive 


r ‘= a » theta ives nga Be 2 
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fo good a commander, with fo flight 8, fodrunken,. and 


fo indifcreet an officer, L ? and fpedk parrot ®? 
and fquabble? fwagger? fwear? and difeourje fullian 
with one’s own thadow?—O thox invifible {piritof wine, 
if ny hait no name to be known by, let us call thee— 
devi | Av. 

Jago, What was he that you follow’d with your ford? 
What had he done to you? 

Caf. I know nor. ’ 

Jago. Is it poflible? =_s a 

Caf. I remember aumafs of things, but nothing dif- - 
tinétly; a quarrel, bat nothing wherefore.—O, that 
men fhould put an enemy in their mooths, to fleal away 
their brains! that we fhould, with joy, revel, pleafure, 
and applaufe, transform ourielves into beafts ! : 

Jago. Why, but you.are now well enough; How came 
you thus recover’'d? — : 

Ca/. It hath pleafed the devil, drunkennefs, to give 
place to the devil, wrath: one unperfettnefs fhews me 
another, to make me frankly defpilfe myfelf. 

Jago. Come, you are too severe a moraler:’ As the 
time, the place, and the condition of this country 
flands, I could heartily with this had not befallen; but, 
fince it is as it is, mend it for your own good, oF 

Ca/. 1 will atk him for my place again; he shall tell 
me, | am a drunkard! Had I as many mouths as Hydra, 
fuch an anlwer would flop themall, To be now a fen- 
fible man, by and by a fool, and prefently a beat! O | 


5 — fo ight] ‘Thus the folio, ‘Whe quarto, 1622, 'reade—f 
"tht Aa peo pare?) A shea Signifying td a8 fc tl 
éhildithly. sf Skdlton s si | ay 





«¢ Thefe muidens full mekely with many adiversflour = 
S Erelhly Lise, es Son eee tt wOnre, ~_ fee 
“With jpake parrot I pray you full courteoully a faye," 

. _)- & WAERKURTON, 

So, in Lylly’s Woman in the Moon, 1597+ 

“ Thou pretty parrot, peak, wwhile,”” STkEVENS. 

From Drunk, &¢. to radow, inclulively, is wanting inthe quarto, 
3622. By ‘€/peak parrot,” Cuvely the poet meant, * salt idly,” and not, 
as Dr. W fuppofes, <6 ft foolily.” Matong. 

. a ftrange! 


=i) 


sl OO BOE LO, 


firange!—Rvery inordinate cup is unblets’d, and the 
ingredient 18 evi , si 

Jago. Come, come; good wine is a good familiar 
creature, if it be well ufed; exclaim no more againi 
it. And, 2 Boos lieutenant, | think, you think I love you. 

Ca/. I have well approved it, fir.—I drunk ! 

Jago. You, or any man living, may be drunk at fome 
time, man. I’ll tell you what you fall do. Our gene- 
ral’s wife is now the general ;—I may fey fo in this re- 
fpect, for that he hath deyoted and given up himfelf 
to. the contemplation, mark, and denotement’ of her 
parts and graces :—confefs ‘yourfelf freely to her; im- 
portune her; fhe’ll help to put you in your place 
again:. fhe is of fo free, {0 kind, fo apt, fo blefled a 
difpofition, that the holds it a vice in her goodnefs, not 
to do more than the isrequefted: This broken joint *, 
between you and her hufband, entreat her to {plin- 
ter ; and, my fortanés againit any layworth naming, this 
crack of love {hall grow Psptighs than it was before. 

Caf. You advife me well, 

sit re proteft, in the fincerity of love, and honeft 


Kindness 
I think it freely ; and, betimes in the mornin 
will befeech the virtuous Defdemona’ to anciedeake f 
me : Lam defperate of my fortunes, if they check te here, 
Jago. You are in thé right. Good night, lieutenant ; 
I mutt to the watch. 


Caf. Good night, honelt Iago. [ Exit Caffio. 
lage. ee: what's he then, that fays—I play the vil- 
ain? : 


When this advice is free”, I give, and honeft, 


7 — mark, and denotement—] The old coplaty by an accidental ine 

verfion of the letter uw, have--deworement. |The fame miftake has hap- 

din Hamlet, and in feveral other p tak Ps 2925 1. ge 
inn ere pbk The original 

is T roadie 
ens bal. Mi it foee nt ) ot | 
| Bey ‘ tee of honeft 
epennelty ol teank pooicealyJonsaey Jorn Ne 
“Probal 
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-Probal to thinking’, and (indeed) the courfe 

To win the Moor again? bor ’tis mott eafy 

"The inclining Defdemona to fabdue*_ 

In,any honeft fuit; fhe’s fram’d as fruitful 

As the free elements’. And then for her 

‘To win the Moor,—were’t to renounce-his baptifm, 
All feals and fymbols of redeemed fin,— — 

His foul is fo enfetter’d to her love, 

That fhe may make, nara oe ee fhe lift, 
Even as her appetite ay the 

With his ak funétion, foe am I then a villain, 
To counfel Caflio to this parallel courfe+, 

Direétly to his good? Divinity of heil! 

When devils will their blackeft fins puton, 
They do fuggeft 5 at fir with heavenly thews, 

As 1 do now: For, while this honeft fool 

Plies Defdemona to repair his fortunes, 

And fhe for him pleads frongly to the Moor, 

I’il pour this peflilence® into his ear,— » 


® Probal to thinkin g) Mr, Stcevens obferves, that “ the old editions 
concur in reading probate T here may be fuch acontra@tion of the word, 
[probable] but 1 have not met with it in any other book, Yet, 
abbreviations as violent cai in our ancient writers.” He, however, 
read robablee Maron 
inclining Difdemena—] Fubee here fignifies com: 
aten Ee 


3 amas fraitfel es tbe aye 2] Liberal, bountiful, as the ele- 
ments, out of which all. Jounson. 

+— co this parallel cote]. Parallel, for even , te" parallel 
fines run even and bg 7 ee BARRE Et J 

So, in our Rare ts. goth Sonnet 

¢ Time doth transfix the foutith fet on you 
«¢ And delves the parallels in beauty's brow. ‘Matons. 
Parallel courfe i, ¢- a courle level, and and even with his defign. 


Dee 
* Mien devils wil Bie elachg ocnet o%p 
do When devils mean inflig commit 
uae ee 
“ J 
Xe pt stares Me occurred twice in the prefent play, in this 
fenfe. To faggdtin o age 9 mp See Vol. 1. p. 139, n 6. 
ONE. 
. J'll pour peice) Paes, for poifon, Waraur rox, 
; at 


f —~ wi + 
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‘That the repeals him 7 for her body's luft 

And, by how much fhe ftrives to do hina 

She fhall undo her credit with the Moor. | 

‘So will Icturn her virtue into pitch ;/ 

And out of her own goodnefs make: the net, 

"That fhall enmeth them all*.—How now, Roderigo? 


Enter Ropzurico, 


Red. I do follow here in the chace, not ‘like a hound 
that hunts, but one that fills up the-cry. My. money is 
almolk {j ent 5 I have been to-night exceedingly well 
cudgel’ ; and, I think, the iffue will be—TI fhall have 
fo mach experience for my pains: and fo, with no monty 
at ath ane a little more wit eM ew to Venice. | 

ago. How poor are they, ve not patience |— 
What wous did ever eat but by degrees? 
Thou know’ft, we work by wit, and a by witchcraft 
And wit depends ow dilatory time. 
Does’t not go well? Caffio hath beaten thee, 
And thon, by that fmall hurt, halt cafhier’d Caffio: 
Though ‘ghee things grow fair againit the fun, 

tent 


ae tegen ee ete ta, 


prom taking fy for which purpofe net are mate fe 


M — 
cay ahd, Barone Thus the folio. ‘The Gf quarto reads— 


And with Torgh rt ateeeae 


Tapia! car ier “eae eh le Of many diferent 


ghee aoa Sen 
zur,» Brag rig cata: done gc once 
reine Heyy hee 
ts . 
eonceined tha . (ee he 


E have re : 
“ntTe Bagh, of Rar eppearanee i , ioe 
is, the removal Caf Ee cae Ste oe 
was good ground for expeCting that it would Tago does 






sme 
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Yet fruits, that bloffom firkt, will firft be 

Content thyfelf a while.—By the mals, *tis a ; 

Pleafure, and ation, make the hours feem thort.—= : 

Retire thee; go where thou art billeted : 

Away, | fay ; ; thou fhale know more hereafter: 

Nay get thee gone. [Exit Rod.] “Two things are to be 
one,— 

My wife muft move for Caffio to her miftrefs ; 

I'll fet her on; 

Myfelf, the while, to draw # the Moor ar 

And bring him jump when he may Caflo find 

Soliciting his wife :—Ay, that’s the way; | 

Dull not device by coldnefs and delay. [ Exit. 





ACT IIL- SCENE&<L 
“Before the Cajile. 
Enter Cass10, and jome Muficians 


Caf. Matters, play here, I will content your pains, 
Something that’s brief; andb bid—good-morrow, general. 


M the 
Enter Clown. Oye 


Clowa. Why, matters, have your inftruments mee at 
Naples, yr t °y fpeak i? the nofe thus+? 

1. Mu. How, fir, how! 

Clown, Are thefes Ty pray you, cult wired tafthiments ? 
not, I think, mean to; ompat vrais cna aa 
fon feems to ha MA LON Ee | 










2B the mally ‘yi 7 numerous 
orth. altera ‘in the playhoofe 
sighed rom which a gre folio was “ . ae 
In rratbh, * The Hiftorical Acco the BE) 
Stage, Vol. Te Part Il. a Na La oa ay er an : 
Pa othe drow old copies have awhile. Mr. 

_ . 7 A = 

Tago is ating ta 
. ‘ Wi , , Nap tha th g Seva 
"the mofe thus?) gone 
Naples, Jonmsany “w 


= 
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1. Mu/. Ay » arethey, fir. | 
—Clown.O,.t ea ‘hang sa tail, 
1. Mus. Whereb coos atale, fir? 

Cleon Marry, fir de, by many a wind inftrument that f 
know. But, matters, here’s money for you: and the 
ralfolikes your mufick, that he deiires you, of all 

bro, $, to make no more noifewith it, 

I. Myf. Well, fir, we will not. | . 

Clow. If you have any mufick that may not be heard, 
to’t again: but, as they fay, to hear mufick, the general 
does not greatly care. 

1. Mu/. We have none fuch, fir. 

Clown. Then put up your pipes in your bag, for I’Il 
away®: Go; vanith into air7; awa [£xeunt Mat. 

Ca/. Doft thou hear, my honett friend 3 a 

Clown. No, I hear not your honeft friend ; I hear you. 

_ Caf. Pr’ythee, keep up thy quillets *. There’s a poor 
piece of gold for thee: if the gentlewoman that attends 
the general’s wife, be ftirring, tell her, there’s one 
casei entreats her a little favour of {peech: Wilt thou 

this?. 

Clown. She is ftirring, fir if the will ftir hither, I 
fhall feem to notify untoher, =| ey 

. Enter Taco. 

Ca/. Do, my friend,—In pin OBPY, time, I AZO, 

Jago. You have not been a-bed 

Caf, wir, no; t day had Agcy | 





Tofend i wife ineeeue. 

oo. pale : uit to her 

1s tak fie willt0 virruous Defdemona 

Procure * me ome ye 
Feryen devife hes bo you 

Out ofthe wa p Sant One, converte. bufinefs 

May be more Exit, 
Caf. T humbly thank you fort, knew 


Sratvens. — 


. $ $f It swe] loves,] Lire i 


Hanmer reads, ard. Jounson. 
9. canifp inte vie] So the folio and one The 
quarto reads. Vanith away. Srrevens. — 
 diehwipe se g k MA.ons. AFI 
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THE MOOR OF VENICE, Pr 
_ A Florentine more kind and honeft °. > 


Enter Emivitay 


Emil. Good morrow, good lieutenant: T am forry 
For your difpleafure ; but all will foon be well. 
The general, and his wife, are talking of it; 
And fhe {peaks for you ftoutly : The Moor replies, 
That he, you hurt, ts of great fame in Cyprus, 
And great affinity ; and that, in wholefome wifdom, 
He might not bat refufe you: but, he protefts, he loves | 


ou 5 
And mole no other fuitor, but his likings, 
To take the fafeft occafion bythe front *, 
To bring you in again.. ; 
Caf Yet, I beleeth you,— 
if you think fit, orthat it may be done,— 
Give me advantage of fome brief difcourfe 
With Defdemona alone. 
Emil. Pray you, come in; — 
i will beftow you where you hall have time 
-To {peak your bofom freely. 
Ca/. | am much bound te you*. [Exeunt, 





9 —I never knew 
A Florentine more kind and bonef.| In confequence of thie 
line, a doubt has been entertained concerning the country of Iago. 
Caflio was undoubtedly a Florentine, as appears the firft fcene * 
of the play, where he is exprefsly called one. t Iago was a 
Venecian, is proved by a {peech in the third fcene of this a&, and by 
what ge the meyer be fact aus eee 
Oe Alas, my dear and countryman, i 
Gea. What, of Venice? 
lage. Yes. ae : ; : 
All that Caffio means ate in the paffage before us is, I never 
expericaced more honefty and kindoefs even in one of my own Country- 
ren, than in this man. Rca * , 
Mr. Steevens has made the fame obfervation in another place. 
> , Matongs 
' Lo rake the fafef cccafim by the front,] ‘This line is wanting in the 
folio, STxnvens. >: ;, | 
2 Jam mach bound to you.) Thisfpeech is omitted in the firft quarto. 


, Srercvens. 
Vou. IX, i. Mn SCENE 
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SCENE I. | 


A Room in the Caftles 
Enter OT uEL_o, laco, and Gentlemens 

Ors. Thefe letters give, Iago, to the pilot; 
And, by-him, do my duties to the ftate?: 
That done, I will be walking on the works, 
Repair there to me. 

ago. Well, my good lord, I'll do’t. 
Orb. This fortification, gentlemen,—fhall we fee’t? 
Gent. We'll wait upon your lordfhip. [ Exeunt. 


SCEN E Ill, 
Before the Caftle. 
Enter DEspEMONA, CAssio, and Emi ia. 


Def. Be thou affur’d, good Caffio, I will do © 
All my abilities in thy behalf, 

Emil. Good madam, do; I know it grieves my huf- 

band, 

As if the cafe were his ¢.. 

Def. O, that’s an honett fellow. —Do not doubt, Caffio, 
But I will have my lord and you again 
As ys as you were, 

Ca/. Bounteous madam, 

‘ Whatever fhall become of Michael-Caffio, 
He’s never mx thing but your true fervant. 

Def. O, fir, I you *: Youdo love my lord; 
You have known him long; and be you well affur’d, 
He shall in ftrangenefs ftand no farther off 


Than ina politick diftance. 
Cay. Ay, but lady, : = 
3 — to the tate +} Thus the quarto, s6e2. Folio: to the fenate. 


Matorrs 
* As if the cafe were bis.] The folio. rea if the caufe were 
ws O, Gn, T abend yop) the gute 6am The folio rea 
thank you : us s 

mol hrote't, Tthank you. Matonz. 


ari _»*) ‘That 
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That policy may either lait fo long °, 

Or feed upon fuch nice and waterifh diet, 

Or breed itfelf fo out of circumftance, 

That, I being abfent, and my place fupply’d, 

My general will forget my love and fervice. 
Deft Do not doubt that ; before Emilia here, 

I give thee warrant of thy place: affure thee, © 

if do vow a friendfhip, I'll perform it 

To the laft article: my lord fhall never reft ; 

1’ll watch him tame’, and talk him out of patience ; 

His bed fhall feem a {choo], his board a fhrift; 

I’ll intermingle every thing he does 

With Caffio’s fuit: Therefore be merry, Caflio ; 

For thy folicitor fhall rather die, 

Than give thy caufe away. 


Enter OTHELLO and IaGo, at a difamces 


Emil, Madam, here comes my lord. 
Ca/. Madam, I'll take my leave. 
Def. ME ftay, and hear me fpeak. 
Ca/: Madam, not now; I am very ill at eafe, 
Unfit for mine own purpofes. 
Def. Well, do your difcretion. [Exit Caffio. 
Jago. Ha! Ihke nor that. 
Orb, What doft thou fay ? 


S That policy may either laf fo long, ] He may either of himfelf think 
it politick-e0 boopiad pons hice te Ln. or he may be fatisfied with 
fuch flight reafons, or fo many accidents may make him think my 
re-admiffion at that time improper, that I may be quite forgotten. 
| NsONs 
7 Dil watch bimtemey—] It is faid, that the ferocity of vite infu. 
perable and irreclaimable by any other means, is fubdued by keeping 
them from fleep, Jounson. . ' 
Hawks and other birds are pret reir them from fleep, and 
it is to the management of thofe Shak{pease alludes. So in Cart~ 
wright’s Lady Errant : Yn 
“6 PIR ect eet keep you, 7 7 ‘ill 1s 
« As do hawk: ng, un ve 
Pk op 
gain, in Sir'W. D‘Avenant's 1630: 
© They've warch'd my hardy violence fo rame.” 
Again in the Booke of Hawhyng, Huntyng, 
* Wake ber tine on the morrowe all daye, and then the 
will be previ enough to bereclaymed.” SrEavaers. 
ie JM mz lage, 


552 OTHELL QO, 


Tago. Nothing, my lord: or if—I-knownot what. 
Ors, Was not that Caflio, parted from my wife? 
Jago, Cafio, my lord? No, fure, I cannot think it, 

That he would fteal away fo guilty-like, 

_ Seeing you coming, 

Ozh, I do believe, ’twas he. ' 
Dez/. How now, my lord? 
I have been talking with a fuitor here, 
A man that 61 emt in your difpleafure. 
Ors, Who is’t, you mean? 
De/. Why, your Ticaremant Caffio.. Good my lord, 

If T have any grace, or power to move you, 

His prefent reconciliation take *; 

For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 

‘That errs in ignorance, and not in ca nning °, 

I have no judgment in an honeft face: * 

IT pr’ythee, call him back. 

Orb, Went he hence now ? 
Def. Ay, footh ; fo humbled, 

That he hath left’ Part of his grief with me ; 

1 fuffer with him‘. Good love, call him back. 
Orb. Not now, fweet Defdemona; fome other time. 
Def. But fliall’t be thortly ? 

Orb. The fooner, {weet, oP bane 
Def. Shall’t be to-night at er? 
Orb. No, not to-night. 

Def. To-morrow digner then ? 

Ors. 1 fhal! not dine at home ; , 

] meet the captains at the citadel. -. 

Def. Why then, to-morrow night ; or tuefday morn ; 
8 His prefent reconciliation takes] To take bis remmaemnetions may be, 
to accept the fubmiflion which he makes in arder to be reconciled. 


OHNSON. 

9 — and not ix cunning,] Carning, for defign ot pure fimply. 
ledge, the pee port. So, is 

Perh rather for hao ancient word. i 
Maar fr ree *In the boldnefs of my ep I will lay 
in hazard” "The oppofition which feems to ha intended 
ignorance, favours this Maronr. 


1 nT fle esti) The Thus the quarto, itn, sen Dhe folio reads— 
To hi wit, rcs. = 
iy 
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Or tuefday noon, og night ; or wednefday morn ;— 
I pray thee, name the time; but'let it not 
Exceed three days: in faith he’s penitent ; 
And yet his trefpafs, im our common reafon, 
(Save that, they fay, the wars muft make examples 
Out of their beft*,) is not almoft a.fault 
To incur a private check: When fhall he come ? 
‘Teil me, Othello. I wonder in my foul, 
What you could afk me, that I fhould deny, 
Or ftand fo mammering on %. What! Michael Caffio, 
That came a wooing with you*; and fo many a time, 
When I have {poke of you difpraifingly, ; 
Hath ta’en your part; to have fo mach to do 
To bring him in! Traft me, I could do much,— 
Orb, Pr’ythee, no more; let him come when he will ; 
J will deny thee fothing. 
Def. Why, this is not a boon; 
’Tis as I thould entreat Fi wear your gloves, 
Or feed on nourifhing difhes, or keep you warm ; 
Or fue to you to do a peculiar t 
‘lo your own perfon: Nay, when I have a fuit, 
Wherein | mean to touch your love indeed, - 


7 —— the wars muff make examples 
Out of their beft,] The feverity of military difcipline muft not fpare 
the deff men of the army, when their punifhment may afford a whole- 
fome example. JounsoNn. : 
The old copies read—ber belt. Mr. Rowe made this neceflary emen- 
dation.» MALONE. is . ftand in Tufpente. The 
3— fo mammering on.] To to ftand in word 
often Faw in old E tings, and takes its original 
from the French M1’ Amoer, which men were apt (to repeat when 
they were not prepared to give a divest anfwer. Hanmer. . 
I find the fame word in Acolaflus,a comedy, 1540: ‘ I ftand in doubt, 
Ppp nn oe La 
gain in s Sy 1500 m in am 
whether it Wich edtrertes mae The quarto, 1622, reads mutte- 


ring. i the of the folio. M Ee 
{ia Mid Glee 


Tb a wosing And yet in the firft aét Cafiio 
ap fry pari oe nao an inte to Iago for the 
err el 's marriage, and of the perfon to whom he is 
marr TEEVENS. . 
Sec the notes on the paflage alluded to, p,gsg) 13. Manone. 
. ft) Mm 3, It 


‘ 
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{ic thall be full of poize Sand Gilieanley | 
And fearful to be pranted. 

Oth, I will deny thee nothing: 
Whereon, I do befeech thee, grant me this, ~ 
To leave me but a little to myfelf. 

Def. Shall l deny you? no: Farewel, my lord. 

Or4, Faréwel, my Defdemona: I will come to thee 

ftraight. 

Def. Emilia, come Be it as your fancies teach you ; 
Whate’er you be, Lam obedient.  [Fxit, with Emil. 

Ore, Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my foul, 
But I do love thee ®! and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again ’, . 

lage. My noble lord,— Or). 


Ps —— full of poize—] i. ¢. of weight. Soin The Dumh Kaizhr, 
n633: 

«© But we are all prefl down with other pofwe.” STarvens, 

© Excellemt wretch |—Perdition catch my foul, 

But I do lowe thee! &c.) Thé meaning of the word ewreich, is 
not generally underftood, It is now, im fome parts of England, a term 
of the fofte and fondelt tendernels, It exprefies the utmoft degree of 
amiablenefs, joined with an idea, which perhaps all tenderneds includes, 
of freblenefs, foftnels, and Want of protection, Othello, confidering 
Defdemona as excelling in beauty and virtue, foft and timorous by her 
fex, and by her fituation ablolutely in his power, calls her-—Excel/ent 
wretch { It may be exprefied: ; 

| Dear, barmilefs, belplefs excellence. Jounsox. 

Sir WH’. D' Avenant ules the fame exprefiion in his Crue! Brother, 
1630, and with the famemeaning. Tt occurs twice: * — Excellcat 
seretcb! with a timarous modeity the ftifleth up her utterance.” Strev, 

2 —— when Tlovetheenct, ue | 

Chaos is come again,] When my Jove is for a moment fufpended 
ty fuipicion, I have ngin my mind but difcord, tumult, pertur- 
bation, and confufion. Jounson, — . 

Chan ts chee égoinc] There another tmeaning poible. 772 

come again, | isa : en 

- Teceafe to lowe thee, the world is at anend; ivte there remains nothing 

valuable or important. The firft explanation may be elegant, the fe- 

cond is perhaps more cafy. Shakfpeare has the fame thought in his 

Venus and Adonis: _ ree rye 
** For he being dead, with hirn is beauty Gain, 

: ccomes again.” STREVENS. 


“ And, beauty dead, black Choos com 
This paflage does not firike me in the fame Tight tf which it appeared 
to Dr. Johrilun ; as Othello had not yet any experience of that pertur~ 
bation and difcord, by which he afterwards is fo fatally agitated. He 
| means 
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Orb, What doftthou fay, Iago? 

Jago. Did Michael Catlio, ahi you woo’d my lady, 
Know of your love ? 

Ors. He did, from firft to laf: doft thou atk ? 

Jogo. But for a fatisfaétion of my my rig ; 
No fort rther harm, 

Orb, Why of thy thought, Iago? 

Jago. I did not think, he had been acquainted with her. _ 

Or5. O, yes; and went betweenus very oft. 

Tago. Indeed ? 

O+4, Indeed! ay,indeed;—Difcern’ft thou aught in that ? 
Is he not honett? 

Jago. Honett, my lord? 

Orék. Honeft ! ay, honeft, ~ 

Iago. My lord, fora x ee I know, 

Orb, What doit thou. 

Jago. Think, my lord? 

Orb. Think, my lord!—By heaven, he echoes me, 
As if there were fome monfter in his thought *, 


means, I think, to fay;—and ere I ccafe to lowe thee, the world itfelf 
foall be reduced to its primitive chacy, Shakfpeare probably 
“* chaos is come again,”, to “ chaos come again,’’ as more bold 
andexpreffive. Mwuretws, a poct of the 16th century, has exaétly the 
fame thought; 

‘¢ Tune meo elabi poffis de peétore, Lacci, 

*€ Aut ego, dum vivamy non mnemninlive ‘tai? 
*¢ Ante, vel iflius mundi compage foluta, 
“ Jerras in anciguum jit reditura Chaos.” 
The meaning of Shak{peare ap appears very clearly from 

pillage tn See ee ae pee aie fare culerog ‘ylernyt 
expre 

‘ ‘Shekabee fail, by 

« The violaGon of my faith,—and then 

‘« Let nature cruth the fides o’ the earth,together, 

“ And mar the feeds within!" Marons, 

— By heaven, be echoes me, 
o tere ror ome mone in bicthonghy, &c,] Thus aie 

guarto. The f 

— 


iy deft thon ecko 
Asif there wee Soak tookiier in ‘thy thought, &c. 


The folio reads; 
This is. one of the acho — foe Lilt 
is. one o 
abe Licenfer, 5 sas sorta 
Mm4 Too 





— 
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Too hideous to be fhewn—Thon doft mean fomething : 
I heard thee tay but now,—Thou lik’df not that, 
When Caffio left my wile ; What did’ft not like ? 
And, when I told thee—he was of my counfel 
In my whole courfe of wooing, thou cry’dit, Indeed ? 
And did’ft contract and purfe thy brow together, 
Asif thou then had’ thut up in th brain 
Some horrible conceit: If thou dof love love me, 
Shew me thy thought. 

Iago. My lord, eae know I love you. 

Oré. I think, ‘thou dof ; 
And,—for | know thou art full of love and honefty, 
And weigh’ ft thy words before thou giv’ them breath,— 
Therefore thefe ftops of thine fright me the more: 
For fuch things in a falfe difloyal knave. 
Are tricks of cuftom.; but, in a mas that’s juft, 
They are clofe denotements *, working from the heart, 
That paffion cannot rule, 


9 They are clofe denotements, &c. | ive. indications, or difcoveries, not 
openly revealed, bat invuluntarily working from the heart, which can- 
~ mot rule and an ieagee its feelings. 

TBhus the original copy; mae ‘The folio reads-—They are clofe 
dilations; but nothing is got by the change, for dilations was 
undoubtedly ufed in the fenfe of dilasements, Sore me Ja expefition:. 
See Mintheu’s DiG, 1617: * sos ee 


Dilatement is ufed in =oplore our poet's con- 
pre ter all this ie ws a calm dilatement of 
8 eed armle alynde, or Exphues Golden Lega- 

co qto. 4 





. are clofe MT esvomytte i.e. 
Ager heart, 


than dilations. To aoe 
son be made. Maton 


, =~ 
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Jago. For MichaelCaffio 
I dare be fworn, I think that h he is-honett, 
Orb. I think fo too. 
Iago. Men thould be what hey deem ; 
Or, thofé that be not, *would they mightfeem none "! 
Orb, Certain, men fhould be what <= feem. 
Jago. Why then, I think Caffio’s an honeft man, 
Orb. Nay, yet there’s more in this: 
I pray thee, {peak to me as to thy thinkings, 
As thou doft arise ; and give thy worlt of thoughts 
The worft of words. 
Iago. Good my lord, pardon me ; 
Though Iam bound to every a& of duty, 
I am not bound to that all flaves are free to*. 
Utter my thoughts? Why, fay, they are vile and falfe,— 
As where’s that Belice » whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? who has a breaft {o pure, 
But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 
Keep leets, and law-days*, and in feffion fit 
With meditations lawful ? Orb, 


¥ Or, thofe that Be noty ee none !] I believe the 
Meaning ie qwould they might no fey: oer bear a thape of men, 
OHNSON, 
May not the meaning be, Would they might not feem bone ! 
Matone. 
— to that all flawesare free bre Sactect bound tadothat, whicb 
even fee are —— to do. ALONBs 
3 — where's thar aay Pentel l things 





Sometimes intr: Rape or Sinai 
af et ablolute, — 
«a That foe impurity dot nt plist Matoxe, 
 ——— who bas a breaf} a : 
But fome uncleanly Pig 
Jeets, and Jaw hye 
With meditations law We is dvvdn & ensts, shes 


fom uncharjtable (urmizes d impure conceptions wil) not fometimes 
enter into it ; holda feflion there asin a regular court, and “ bench by 
the fide” of authorifed and mo) Nye a our fave gach Sus 
net we ed oa'ereetncensd a 

When to i fos of fweet fans fet len ha thong | 


wee oan reo lect; fayeBalloka, 
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Or). Thou dof confpire againk thy friend, Iago, 
If thou but think’& iitemrsanyds and met his ear 
A ftranger to thy thoughts. | 

Jago 1 do befeech you,— 

Though 1, perchance, am vicious in my guefs5, 
As, 1 confefs, it is my nature’s plague 


in his Englif Exps » 1436, “is a court or laweday, holden com- 
monly every half year.” To Acep a leet was the werbam juris ; the title 
of one of the chapters in Kitchin’s book ‘on Courts, being, ** The 
mauner Of heeping a court-lect."" The leet, according to Lambard, 
was a court or juri(@i€tion above the wapentake or hundred, compre-~ 
hending three or four hundreds, The jurifdittion of this court is now 
in moft places merged in that of the County Court. Matone. 

5 Thowgh I, perchance, am vicious in ry guefty} ‘That abruptnefs in 
the {peech waich Dr. Warburton complains of, and would alter, may 
be eafily accounted for. Tago s defirous, gy his ambiguous hint, 
Though I—to inflame the jealoufy of Othello, which he knew would 
be more effectually done in this manner, than by any expreffion that 
bore a determinate meaning. The jealous Othello would fill up the 
paufe in the fpeech, which Jago turns off at laft tu another purpofe, and 
find a more certain caufe of difc t, and a greater degree of torture 
arifing from the doubtful confideration how it might bave concluded, 
than he could have experienced, had the whole of what he enquired 
afver been reported to himowith every circumftance of aggtavation, 

We may fup him imagining to himfelf, that lago mentally 
continued the thought thus, Though I—know more than I choofe too 

ak of. c a . 
cae tie in my guefs does not mean that heis an il/ gue/fer, but that 
he is aptito pur the worl conftruction on'every thing he attempts to 
accountfor, STKeVEWS, . | 

The reader thould be informed, that the mark of abruption which 
1 have placed after Benet site ee by Mr. Steevens after 
the word : and eb which Ido not fubfcribe,is founded 
von that regulation. J think th intended that Jago fhould break 
pr berate Sed ters ee ee emer oe tne 
fitth line. What he would have added, it not parent? sty 2 y to 

adverfative particle, | 


? wry eoioiea aria ta ook rad Wadiandhe clouded 
not in appear oper rin an abrupt a di o 

featence like the. dati Gidehs ts weed to Ye conveyed than 
meets the cary frit propr well be di with. clipes 
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To {py into abafes:; and, oft, my jealouly 
Shapes faults that are not,—I entreat you then °, 
From one that fo imperfe@ly conjetts, 
You'd take no notice ; nor build ourfelf a trouble 
Out of his fcattering and unfure oblervance -— 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honefty, or wildom, 
‘lo let you know my thoughts. 
Or}. What doft thou mean? 
Jago. Good name, in man, and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their fouls : 
Who iteals “vd purfe, fleals trafh’?; ‘tis fomething, no- 
ines & 
*T was mine, Fis his, and has been flave to thoufands ; 
But he; that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that,*which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 
Ors. By heaven, I’ll know thy thought. 
Tago. You.cannot, if my heart were in your hand ; 
Nor thal] not, whilit ’tis in my cuftody. 
Ors, Ha! 
Jago. O, beware, my lord, of jealoufy ; 


Bs os entreat you theny @e.] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio 
reads 3 

—_—_—- and of, my jealouly 

Shapes faults that are wor) that your wifdom 

From one that fo imperfectly conceits, 

Would take nonoticen Matonts 

To conjeff, i. ¢. to conjecture, isa verb ufed by other writers. Sp, 

in Acolafus, a comedy, 15402 

“« Now reafon J, or conjeé? with myfelf," | 





Again : | | 
«« T cannot forget thy faying, or thy conjecting words,” 
po giy a STELVENS. | 

7 Good name, ia man, ERA Bo deer my lord, 


Is the immediate jewel of their foals : | 
tafe ; &c.] The facred writings were 
hts: * A good name is rather to be 


Wbo fieals my purke, si 
chofen eat 1 and loving favour than ji/wer and gold.” 
c steal ere te mee nfilver and gold. 






here perhaps in our poet's tho 
PRovERBs, 


a4 > 


It 


green-ey’d montter, 
+ fuppofed bim to refer to fome ‘Sooner ewe only in his on 
have reference 


It is the green-ey’d monfter, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on®: That cuckold lives in pie 


8 Je is the green-cy'd monfler, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on ;] ‘Theold copies have mock. ‘The correction 
was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer, Matone. 
—which dob mock 
The meat it feeds on;] i.e. loaths that which nouwrifhes and 
faftains it. This being a miferable Rate, Iago bids beware of it. 
The Oxford editor reads: . 
which doth make 
The meat it feeds on. 
Implying that its fofpicions are unreal a ndlefs, which is the 
very contrary to what he would here make his General think, as ap- 
pears from what follows : 
Thar cuckold lives iv blifs, &e. , 
In a word, the villain is for fixing him jealous : and therefore bids him 
beware of jealoufy, not that ic was an erreajogable, but a miferable 
ftate; and this pluages him info it, ab we fee by his reply, which is 
only, O mifery! WAR BURTONs 
1 have received Hanmer’s emendation ; becaufe so,mock does not 
fignify to loath; and becaufe, when Jago bids Othello dewware of 
jealouly, the green-ey'd monfler, it js natural to tell why he thould be. 
ware; and for caution he gives Bim two reafons, that jealoufy often 
creates its own caufe, and that, when the caufes are real, jealouly is 
milery. Jonwson. ' 
In this place and fome others, to moct feems the fame with to 
manmock, FAuMER, - 


, 





If Shalffeare had written=ez green- 


we wight have 


imagination; bat ¢be green ey'd moniter to ha 
obje& as Familia; to his readers as to 
It 1s known that the tyger kind have greem eyes, and always play with 
the WS eee before they devour it. So, in our author's 
swertce = oy 
Like foul night-wa Sn Pager dally, 


to an 
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Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he o'er, 
Who 


i. ¢. he plays wantonly with thofe intervals of time which he fhould 
improve to his own prefervation. 

Should fuch an explanation be admiffible, the advice given by 
Jago will amount to this:—Beqware, my lord, o sof yielding to a paffion 
which as yet bar no proofs to yuftify its 4 bink bow the Fa 
berween fufpicion and certainty muft be fillede Though you doubt ber 
fidelity, you cannot yet refuse ber your bed, or drive ber from your 
beart ; hai like the capricious Savages muft continue to {port with one 
whom you wait for an opportunity ro d 

A fimilar idea occurs in All's well that zads well: 

es fo luft doth play i, ; 
*€ With what it loaths.’ 

Such is the only fenfe that I am able tu draw from the original text. . 
What I have faid, may ée liable to fome abjeétions, but 1 “a nothing 
better to prepofe. ‘That jealoufy is a monfer which often creates the 
fufpicions on which it feeds, may be well admitted according to Han- 
iner’s propofition ; butis it che monfter? (i, ¢, a well known and con- 
fpicuous animal) or whence has it green eyes? Yellow is the colour 
which Shakfpeare appropriates to jeapulys It ma be acknowledged 
that he afterwards characterizes it 

CF a nn 4 tnoniter, 

« Begot upon itfelf, born on itfelf.” 
but oe ae “ be hat damned minvtes ani he ° Sapcggiee is the 
beft illuftration of my attempt to explal agee To produce 
Hanmer’s meaning, a change in Sr eeuendh + Lam counie! for 
Uic oldreading, STEEVENS. 

I have not the fmalleft doubt that Shakf{peare wrote make, and have. 
therefore inferted it in the text. The apn make ry mocke (for fuch 











= the ~ felling) ) are often toaloemis in reed I have 
dt te on or ol il. 21 

- Mr. Steceens ig Aid >pacaplirate fr fr ara ir the wont 
mock by fport 3 but in what Sd gems from Cl Chowces ana 
he paige om dling ae Copa Thar ees fu T think incon, ve 
eal, gt en ee Se ee Sera 
other n which itis followed by a perfonal pronoun,) 

on a 


fpeare m ‘ 
“ rhe p fes thath mo at pent) 


others : ( this not very delicate 
sit nd the true one}? © 


Fealoufy, nat 


. 


. 


sar OT HE LT a, 
Who dotes, yet doubts ; fufpetts, yer itrongly loves *! 
Ozh. O mifery ! . | 
) lage. 


with the objeét of its paffion; nor can thofe circumftances which 
create fufpicion, and which are she meat it feeds on, with any propriety 
be called the food of trove, when the poet has clearly pointed chem 
out as che food or caufe of szALovsy j giving it mot only being, but 
nutriment, 

&: There is no beaft,” it is ergedy ‘that can Jiterally be faid to 
make its own food.” It is indeed acknowledged, that jealoufy is ¢ 
moniter which often creases the fufpicions on which it feeds, but is it, 
owe are alked, “ rhe moniter ? (i, e 2 well kyown ne conf{picuous ani-~ 
mai;) and whence hasit green-cyes ? Yellow is the colour which Shak- 
fpeare appropriates to jeatoufy.” 

Tothis 1 anfwer, that yellow is not the only colour which Shak- 
fpeare appropriates to jealoufy, for we have in The Merchant of 
Venice, e , 

€ — fhuddering fear, and green-ey'd jealousy.” | 
and I fuppofe, it will not be cthatehied san he Le thére thinking of 
any of the tyger kind. 

Hf our poct had written only—“ It is the green-ey'd montter 5 
beware of ic;” the other objeétion would hold good, and fome par- 
ticular moniter, xar” sfoxnv, mult have been meant; but the words, 
s¢ It is rhe d montfter, which doth, &c. in my apprehen/ion 
have precifely the meaning, as if the puet had written, ‘it is 
that green-ey'd moniter, which, é&c,” or, * it is a green-ey"d monfter.” 
He is the manin the world whom I would leaft with to mect,—is the 


common phrafeology of the prefent day. 
When Dihallo fays to loi former « By heaven, he 
echoes me, as if there were monfer in his thought," does any one 


 magine that any animal whatever was meant ? 


The pailage in a fubfequent fcene, to which Mr. Steevens has 
<< — jealoaly will not be anfwer'd fog — 
“© They are notever jealous forthe caufe, 
«* But jealops, for they are jealous; “tisa monfier, 
& Begot upon itfelf, berm an itfelf” ~~ 
Ic is, firistly {peaking, as fatfe tha any taoblier eka be hoger, ot born, 


on itfelf, as it ee ee eee the colour of ics 
eyes, whether green or can make its own fo Mise poetically, 


both arc equally crue of that moniter, Jeacousy. Mr. Steevens {cems 
t» have been aware of this, aon has added the word 
my ** No monfter can be t® «make its own food.” 

Tt thould always be remembered, $: fcarcely 
ever anfwer p on mena pe any care upon this 
fubjet. Though he has istroduced the word monfer,—when he talk'd 


at its making its own fred, and being peters itfelf, be was fill 


thinking 
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Tago. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough * 5 
But riches, finelefs*, is as poor as winter?, 
To him that ever fears he fhall be poor :-— 
Good heaven, the fouls of all my tribe defend 
From jealoufy ! 
Orb. Why? why is this? . 


thinking of jealoufy on/y, carelefs whether there was any animal in the 
world that woold correfpond with his deicription. 

That by the words, the meat it feeds on, is meant, not Defdemona her- 
felf, as has been maintained, but pabulum xelotypia, may be likewile 
inferred from a preceding pafluge in which a kindred imagery is 
found : 

«* That policy may either lait fo long, 

“© Or feed upon fuch nice and waterith diet," &c: 
And this obvious interpretation is fill more ftrongly confirmed by 
Daniel's Rofamond, 1592, a poem which Shaktpeare had diligently 
read, and has more thén once imitated in Romeo and ‘Juliet: 

* O Fealovfy, —— 

“< Feeding upon fufpee that doth renee thee, 

‘¢ Happy were lovers, if they never knew thee,” 

In this and the few other places in which I have ventured to de- 
part from the ancient copies, 1 have thought it my duty to ftate in the 
fulleft and cleareft manner the grounds on which the emendation ftands: 
which in fome cafes I have found not eafily accomplithed, withouc 
running into greater prolixity than would otherwile be ae 

: ALONEs 

The fame idea occurs in Maffinger’s Pitre, where Mathias, fpeak- 
ing of the geoundlefs jealoufy which he entertained of Sophia's pofiible 
inconftancy, fays, | 

«« Tam ftrangely troubled ; yet why fhould I nouri> 
«A here, and with imegin'd food,— 
«© Holding no real ground on to raife 
«¢ A building of fufpicion the was ever 
*« Or can be falfe hereafter ?’’ | 
Imagin’d food is food created by imagination, the food that 
makes, and feedson,. Mason, Saved” 9 
9 — ftrongly lowes !] Thus the quarto; the rr tin aida ly 
: wen i Sake TEEVEND- 

* Poor, and content, 1 rich, and rich enough;| Soin Dorafies and 
Fawnia, (the novel on which The Winter's ah ) 

' “ We arerich, in that we areypoor with content.” Marone- 





> But riches, finelefs,] Unbounded; endlefs, unnumbered sence neds 
3 "= as poor as winter,] Fincly exprefled: svinter ng no 
ref ante: re Think’ 


J iw) 
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Think’ thou, [I'd make a life of a 

To follow ftill the changes of the moon 

With freth fufpicions ? No: to be once in doubts 
Is—once to be refolv’d: Exchange me for a goat, 
When I fhall turn the bufinefs of my foul 

To fuch exfufficate and blown furmifes +. 
Matching thy inference. *Tis not tomake me jealous, 
To fay—my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of fpeech, fings, plays, and dances well; 
Where virtue is, thefe are nore virtuous >: 

Nor from mine owp weak merits will I draw 

"The fmalleft fear, or doubt of her revolt ; 

For fhe had eyes, and chofe me: No, Iago; 

¥’ll fee, before I doubt ; when I doubt, prove ; 
And,.on the proof, there is no more but this,— 
Away at once with love, or jealoufy. - 


4 To fuch exfufflieate and biown farmifer,] Whether our poet had 
any authority for the word exjefficate, which I think is ufedin the 
fenfe of fevellen, and appears to have been formed from /uffatus, I am 
unable to afcertain: but 1 have not thought it fafe to fubiti for it 
another word equally unauthorifed. Suffolare in Italian Ggnifies to 
whifle How then can Dr. Johnfon’s interpretation of exfuffolate be 
fupported ? The intgoducer of this word explains it, by ‘* whifpered, 
bure'd in the ears,”” Martone. 

To fuch exfuftolate aad blown furmifes.| This old and far-fetched 
word was made yer more in all editions béfore Hanmer's 
by being printed, exfofficate. The allufion isto a bubble. Do not 
» think, fays the Moor, that J thall change the noble defigns that now 
employ my thoughts, to fufpicions whichy like bubbles blown iato a 
wide extent, have only an empty thew without folidity 5 or chat, in 
confequence of fuch empty fears, I will clofe with thy inference againi 
the virtue of my Wifes Jounson. . 

5 wirtue is, thefe are more wirtuows | An ation in itfelf in- 
ary grows veya by its end and applic sake He x onme 

ow not w modern editors, in on ‘to varto 
and folio, read maf inftead of more. : 

A pafiage in All's well that ends well, is perhaps the bef comment 
on the fentiment of Othello: “ 1 have thofe good hopes of her, 
education promifes: his difpofition the inherits; which makes far 
gifts fairer.” Gratior ¢ pulobro weniens et corpore wirtus. 

; - Srecvens. 

Mofi was arbitrarily introduced by the ignorant editor of the fecond 
foliv, Maronz. Yew. ‘ | 

+ Jage. 
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BE am glad of this; for now I fhall have reafon 

To thew the fre and duty that I bear you 
With franker fpirit : therefore, as lam bound, 
Receive it from me :—I {peak not yet of proof. 
Look to your wife ; es ablerre her wu with Caflio; 
hg our eye—-thus, not jealous, nor fecure : 

not have your free and noble nature, 

Ont eae felf-bounty, be abus’d®; look to’t = 
I know our country difpofition well ; 
In Venice? they do let heaven fee the pranks 
They dare not thew their hufbands ; ; tir bef con{cience 
Is—not to leave undone, but keep 

Orb. Doft thou fay fo? 

Jago. She did deceive her father, marrying»you ; 


And, when fhe feem’d to fhake and fear your looks %, 
She lov’d them moft, 


© Out of Gill Sonaty, be abus'd 3} Sedf-bownty for inherent genero« 
fity. Warnurton 
7 —— our couatey difpofition — 
In Venice———| Here lago feeme to be s Venetian. Jounson. 
Various other paflages, as well as the prefent, prove him to have been 
a Venetian, nor is there any ground for P doubting the poet's intention 
on this head. See p. $29) te 9: a Scape ; 
8 I;—not to leave undone, but keep | Leeeeecy Talla poshape mare 
clearly reads : 
Is not to Jeav't undone, but keep’s undone. Sreevens. 
The folio, by an evident errour of the prefs, readsmkipt Se pete 
LONEs 
9 And, when "d, &c.} This and the following argument of 
Tago ceake oo he doi ie Ted on every reader. Deceit a nie, 
hood, whatever con they ma spay Tease ronae ee eves 
are, in the fum of fife, obftacles to happinefs, Thole, who Sake by 
the cheat, diftruft the deceiver, and the att, by whack was 


ge an end to . 
© fame abjeBion ay oper eee! a lower degree of When 
asin thee of Ro is over iis eafily fucceeded by fufpicion, that 
c ’ 
the fame violence of inclination, w ; 


their. with fli 
it er abt 
virtues Jonnson, 
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Orb, And fe fhe did. | , 
Jago. Why, goto, then ; ~ all 
She that, fo young, could give out fuch a feeming, 
‘To feel her father’s eyes up, clofe as oak*;— 
He a ‘twas witchcraft :—But I am mucli te 


I humbly do befeech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you. 
Orb. I am bound to thee for ever. | 
Tago. I fee, this hath a little dath’d your fpirits. 
On}. Not aj jot, nota jot. 
Jogo Truft mg f fear it has. 
I hope, you will confider, what is {poke 
Comes from my love ;—But, I do fee you are mov’d:— 
I am to pray you, not to ftrain my {peech 
Fo grofler iflues*, nor to larger aes 
Than to fufpicion. 
Orb. I will not. 
Jago. Should you do fo, my lord, 
My peech fhould fal) into fae vile fuccefs ? 


As 


che sack woe ber bese eyes wp, clofe as oak] The oak iz, EF believe, 
ebfe-gra ined wood of general ufe in England, Coe as ost, 
pada elofe as be grain ef’ sho sak To fcclis an expreffion from fal- 
fl : bawk i500 few his -lids. See Vol. VI. p.58 
a haw to = Vv 7 Us Ge 
be Winter's Tale, for up hex riage 
" The root of his opinion, which ia rotten 


. Fe grafts illvenr} Ifusn for coed Matonrz. 
peal fi : wees] fe th . 
we weeest i et 
wi el a died in teal 


confeguence OF event, as fuccejfo is ufed in Italian. 

1 think face may, in this inane, bear commen tnt ‘ 
tion, What Iago ¢ na, feerns to be this: keep au do 0 my 
lord, my de attended by fuch an infamous degree of fuc- 
efi, as my t tsdo not even aim at." Iago, who counterfeits 


the feelings of ht have faid » and: wile 
Se Goring ot Sat oe el fal ae 
inte vas guilt mi t prove fruiclefa and unfuccefsful. 


_ STEBVENS: 
. The 
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As mythoughts aim not at, Caffio’s my worthy friend =~ 
My lord, 1 fee you are mov’d. 
Orb, No, not much mov’d — 
I donot think, but Defdemona’s honeft. 
dage. Long live the fo! and long live you to think fo! 
Océ. And yet, how nature ngs be itfelf,— 
Jago, Ay, there’s the point: As,—to be bold with 


ou 

Not to affea many propofed matches, 

Of her own clime, complexion, and degree ; 

Whereto, we fee, in all thingsn tends: 

Foh! one may fmell, in fach, a will moft rank ¢, 

Foul difproportion, thoughts unnatural.— , 

But pardon me; I do not, in pofition, 

Diftinétly {peak of her: though I may fear, 

Her will, cage « to her better judgment, 

May fall to match you with her country forms, 

And (hapily) repent. 
Orb. Farewel, Farewel : | 

If more thou dott perceive, let me know more 5 ~ 

Set on thy wife to obferve: Leave me, Iago. 
Iago. My Jord, I take my leave. [going. 
Orh. ia! did I marry ?—This honef creature, 

Sees and oes nr scald, X asiche ent he anfolds. 
Ta : , 1 might entreat your honour 

To can th thing no further; leave it to time ; 

And though it be fit that Caflio have his 

(For, fure, he fills it up with great ability,) 

Yet, if you pleafe to hold him off a while, 


The following paffages will perhaps be confidered a8 proofs of Dr. 


hofon* 
{Orr thes the deanna fearing left tele cafe would forte 


the poore defolate women, 
fome pitifull rg 4 Palace of Pleajure, ble let. 
0 Gad forbid his hope thould turne to fuchfuccefi.” Promos 
agis75. Henpverson. 


and | 
+ —a will Will, is for wilfuloefs. It is fo ufed by 






‘No : You 
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You fhall by that perceive him and his means *: 
Note, if your lady ftrain his entertainment °® 
With any trong or vehement importunity ;. 
Much will be feen in that. In the mean time, 
Let me be thought too bufy in my fears, 
‘(As worthy cauie Ihave, to fear—I am,) 
And hold her free, I do befeech your honour. 
Orb. Fear not my government’, | 
Jago. 1 once more take my leave. [Exits 
Ors. This fellow’s of exceeding honefty, 
And knows all qualities, with a learned fpirit *, 
Of human dealings : ¢ I do prove her haggard 9. 
Though that her jefles were my dear heart-ftrings *, 
T’ 


3 You fall by that perceive bim, and bir means :] You thail difeover 
whether he thinks his beit meers, his mo powerffll interg#,.is by the 
folicitation of your lady. Jouwson, 

6 — frain bis entertainment] Prefs hard his resadmiffion to his 
pay and ofite. Entertainment was the military term for admiffion of 
foldierss Jow Neon. 

7 Fear not my gowernment.) Do not diftruft my ability to contain 
my paffion. ‘Joutacms 

* a= with a learned fpirit,) Learned, for experienced. 

. = WaAnEUR TON, 

The conftruction is, He knows with a learned fpirit all qualites of 
human dealings. Joanson. a, 

9 —IJf I do prove ber haggard, A haggard hawk is a wild hawk, 
a bawkunreclaimed, o1 irreclaimable, JouNson. 

A baggard is a particular Species of hawk. “It is difficult to be ree 
as t yr see eg 2 ele 

From a paflage in Pistoria Corembona, it appears that ard was a 
term of acl fometimes app to a wanton: *« Js this your 
perch, yor ard? fly to the ftews.” +. | 

Turbervile s, that “ the ae ape ge the mof excellent 
birds of all ‘other falcons."’ ~ am gives to the baggart only the 
fecond place in the walwed filee In Hollands seb. eh a comedy, 
by Shakerly Marmyon, 1633, is the following illuftrative paffage : 

* Before thefe courtiers fick their lips at hery ; 
_ * Vl truft a wanton baggard in the wind.” — 

Haggard, however, hail 's your fenle, and was u 

thofe who thought not on the ee falconers. STeevens. 


are 


of Cater Ged sions the fokue a kau, Ue nA 








ig held 
onthe fil, Hanmen. “e * 
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I'd whiftle her off, and let her down the wind, 

rey *, Haply, for I am black; 
And have not thofe foft parts of converfation 
That chamberers * have: Or, for I am declin’d 
Into the vale of years ;—yet that’s not much ;—= 
She’s gone; Iam abus’d; and my relief 
Mutt be—to loath her. O curfe of marriage, 
That we can call thefe delicate creature ours, 
And not their appetites! I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon yy vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep : a corner in the thing J love, 
For others’ ufes, Yet, *tis the plague of great ones; 
Prerogativ’d are they lefs than the baie 

Tis 


In Heywood's pon called A Woman hilled avith Kindnefty 
16375 a number of thefe terms relative to hawking o¢cur together ; 
‘© Now the hath fciz'd the fowl, and "gins to — her 5 
s* Rebeck her not; rather ftand {till and 
“* So: feize her gets, her feffis, and her bells.” Sree 
2 Se gree = Wie drwn the witds 


me rae let fly 

agitate hy wind ; If the flics bye or wind behind her, the feldom 
returns. If therefore a hawk was for any reafon to be difmifitd, 
the was let down the wind, and from that thifted for herfelf, 
and preyed ag fortune, This was told me by the late Mr. Clark, 


I'd age cs _— paflage ply ce 
‘ ', &e s ve il- 

Juftration of Te arton's Anatoly of 

mapheery or sede OF iivaitens: pear abc ye <a 

fir wbifled as ers aia for his hey abe, be 

many a circuit ng higher and higher, cll 

cae nae fell and in the end, when the game is 


fprung, comes down cae and floupes upon a fuddens 


Ata) to Bermant Mattel Bonde 
at 
“* Whifled hishonour off to the wind,” &¢. St EVENS. 

$= thombers—} mene FW te win So, in i the Conant 
Pee Eola from a Colle 
 Fal's from a we ashahows| of Areareae 

and wantonne/; are mentianed pogether in the facred wri+ 

wee Martone. 


+ Preregativ'd are they lefs = oe In afferting that the — 
£ >I 


~ 
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*Tis deftiny uufhunnable, like death’; | 
Even then this ° forked plague is fated Lo Us, 
When we do quicken. Defdemona comes ?: 


) 

bafe have more prerogative in this refpe@ than the great, that is, that 
the bafe or poor are lefs likely toendure this forked plague, our poet has 
maintained a doctrine contrary to that laid down in ws you dike it s— 
#¢ Horns? even fo,— Poor men alone? No, no; the Te eer has them 
as huge as the rafeal.” Here we find all mankind are placed on a level 

in this refpeét, and that-it is ** deftiny unthunnable, like death.” 

Shakfpeare would have been more confiftent, if he had written, 

«¢ Prerogativ’d are they more than che bale ? 
Othello would then have anfwered his own queftion : [No3] *Tis 
are &c. Matone, — 

5 'Tindeftiny unfbunnable, like-deatb;) To be confiftent, Othello mutt 
mean, that it 1s deftiny unfhunnable by great omesy not by all mankind. 
Matonr, 


=] Ip allufion to a Aarfed or forked arrow 
eiid, By dace Iubaddy canppt be extra OHNSON. f : 


Or rather, the forked is the cuckold’s horns. Pare. 

Dr. Jobnfon may be right. 1 meet with the fame thought in Mid- 
dleton's comedy of, A Alad Pi’orld wey Aitafere 1608 : 

# While the broad arrow, with the forked bead, 
«© Mifles his brows but narrowly." 
Again, in Kin Lear ’ 
1 the fork invade 
‘The region of ay. it «" STEEVENS, 

I have stone that Dr. P ost hen fags F ethetrue one. Let 
our poer ff for himfelf. uoth Pandarus, in Troilus 
and Creffida, “ which of thefe gue Paris my hulband ? ‘The forked 
one, cert lins 5 pluck it out, and eiye it him.” Again, in The Wincer’s - 


a ct haf eidinh aaa AU wa 
So, in Tarleton’s News out of Pargatorie s—* but the old fquirey 
sof Sic ydhn Flariapioa’s eplerams) th vir ene 
"1 % in w our very 
i eihon ty found, ie teremeNieting oe 
“= it Aduwon guiltlel 


** Naked Diana bathing in her 
« ste ey ro ana 


“ i der pico ch ford coe 
Fults be rite.” 
Alon. 


emona Th 
) wher ei air in The flee 
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Eater Despemona, aed Emitia,. 


If fhe be falfe, O, then heaven mocks itfelf* !|— 
I'l] not believe it. 

Def. How now, my dear Othello? 
Your dinner, and the generous iflanders # 
By Pir invited, do attend your prefence. 

th. I am to blame. : 

Def. Why is your {peech fo faint? are you not well? 

Orb, I have a pain upon my ead 

Def. Faith, that’s with wsteng 3 *twill away again : 
Let me but bind it hard, within this hour ‘" 
It will be well. | 

Orb. Your napkin * is too little ; 
| [He puts the handkerchief from him, and it drops. 
Let it alone. Come, I'll goin with you. : 

Def. | am very forry that you are not well, 

‘[Exeunt Des, atd Orn, 
_ Emil. Lam glad, I have found this napkin ; 
This was her firft remembrance from the Moor : 
My wayward hufband hath a hundred times 
Woo’d me to fteal it: but the fo loves the token, 
(For he conjur’d her, the fhould ever keep it,) 
That the referves it-evermore about her, 


. 
be falfe,O, then beaven mocks itfelf /—] i. ¢, renders ite own 
taboo faite by forming fo beaatiful YO irae a® Defdemona, and 
futfering the elegance of her perfonto be difgraced and fullied by the 
impurity of her mind.—Such, I think is the meaning.—The con- 
ftru€tion, however, may be different. If the be falle, O, then even beawed 
iefelf chests us with © unreal mockeries,” with falfe and fpecious 
appearances, intended only to deceive. MAtonte . 
9 — rhe generous i/landers—] are the iflanders of rank, diffinElons 
Soy in ae Sor Measure. 
st The penerows and citizens — 
« Have hentthe gates.” ~ 

Generous has here the power of generafuts Lat. This explanation, 
however, may be too particular, STEEVENS. 

' Your nae] In the North of England, and tn Scotland, this 
term fora handkerchief isdti/l ufed. ‘The word has already often oc~ 
curred, SeeVol. 1Vip, 337, me 7, and Vol. VILL, p, 3745047» Macone, 

» . « 
_ Nag To 
‘ | . 


r te 
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To kifs, and talk to. I’ll have the work ta’en out*, 
And give it lago: | 

' What he’ll do with it, heaven knows, not I; 

I nothing, but to pleafe his fantafy % 


Enter laco. 


Jago. How now! what do you here alone? 

Emil. Do not you chide ; Ihave « thing for you. 

Jago. A thing for me ?—it is acommon thing. 

Emil. Hat! : ! 

Jago. To have a foolith wife. 

Emil. O, is that all? What will you give me now 
For that fame handkerchief? 

Jago. What handkerchief ? 

Emil. What handkerchief ? 
Why, that the Moor firft gave to Defdemona ; 
That which fo often you did bid me fteal. 

Jago. Hatt ftolen it from her? 

Emil. No, faith; the let it drop by negligence ; 


2 — I'll bawe the work ta’en outs) That is, copied. Her firft 
thoughts are, to have a copy made of it for her hufband, and refigre the 
original to Defdemona. But the fudden coming in of Iago, in a furly 
humour, makes her alter her refolution, to pleafe him. The fame 
phrafe afterwards occurs between Caffio and Bianca, in tc. iv, 
BracKxsTonz. 

This fcheme of getting the wapk of this yalued handkerchief copied, 
and reftoring the original to Defdéemona, was, I fuppofe, introduced by 
the poet, to render Emilia lefs unamiable. 

It is remarkable, that when fhe perceives Othello's fury on the !o/s 
of this token, though the is reprefented as affectionate to her miftre(s, 
the never attempts to relieve her from her diftrefa; which the might 
eafily have done by demanding the handkerchief from her hufband, or 

valging the ftory, if he refufed to reftore it-—But this would not have 
ferved the plot. ; =) — 

are fell into rea fore; oo bacon from. Cinthio’s 

novel there, while the artlefs dling the child of 
Othello's ancient, (the lago of our play,) the | fteals the hand- 
kerchief which hung ather girdle, without the knowledge ofhis wife. 
TS ALONE. 


hb notbingy but to pleafe bis fantely.) Thus sha lio, The 


622, reads mae es wh 
| nothing hoo Satie s fanta Sysnvens ‘ 
" : ati ' y ae Jy : . And, 
ey - Wy 
“a = - 7 . 


i 
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And, to the advantage *, 1, being here, took it up. 
Look, here it is. | 
Jago. A good wench; give it me. 
Emil. What will you do with it, that you have been fo 
eafnelt 
To have me filch it? 
Jago. Why, what’s that to you? [/natching it. 
Emil. If it be not for fome purpofe of import, 
Give it me again: Poor lady! fhe’ll ran mad, 
When fhe shall lack it. 

Jago. Be not you known of ’t 53; I have ufe for it. 
Go, leave me. [£xit Emil, 
] will in Caflio’s lodging lofe this napkin, 

And let him findit: Trifles, light as air, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmations ftron 

As proofs of holy writ. This may do fomething, 
The Moor already changes with my poifon®;— 
Dangerous conceits. are, in their natures, poifons, 
Which, at the firft, are fcarce found to diftafte ; 
But, with a little aét upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of {ulphur.—I did fay fo 7: 


Exter 
4 — tothe advantage, &c.| I being opportunely here, took it mp. 
Jo NEONs 
S$ Be not you known oft 3] Thus the quarto,except that it has on't, 
the vulgar corruption in {peaking ani writing, of of" or of it; as is 
proved by various paffages in thefe plays as exhibited in the folio and 
quarto, where in one coy we find che corrupt and in the other the 
nuine words: and both having the fame meaning. The folio reads, 
as Mr. Steevens has obferved—Be not acknown on't, i. ¢. do not ace 
knowledge any thing of this matter. The reading of the quarte 
aifords the fame meaning. 
The patticipial adje€tive, found in the folio, is ufed by Thomas Kyd, 
in his Cornelia, a tragedy, 1594 : | 
“¢ Our friends’ misfortune doth increafe our own, 
€ Cie a ours of others Wtied eerigs dis MALOVEs 
Again, in Life of Ariofio, fubjoined to Sir John Harrington"s 
tranflation of Dyhi oh fry edit. 1607% « Sami Nay? he married to 
her privilie, but durit not be acknowne of it.’ Porson, | 
nde “yg ,&c.] Thus the folio. Theline is not in the 
origina 1622. a gee * | 
7 wt dit’ fay Joe) As this paflage is fuppofed to be obfcure, I 
fhall attempt an explanation of ite 
. p 7 " : = Jaga 
= ‘ ‘s 


’ = = 
~ 4 
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554 OTHE L L O, 
Enter OTHELLO, 


Look, where he comes! Not poppy, nor mandragora 7, 
Nor all the drowfy fyrups of thegyorld, 
Shall ever med’cine thee to chalMvieet Sleep ° 
Which thou ow’dit yefterday *. a 
Ors. Ha! ha! falfe to me? to me? 
Jago. Why, how now, general? no more of that. 
Orb, Avaunt! be gone! thou haftfet meonthe rack — 
I {wear, ’tis better to be much abus’d, 
Than but to know’t a little. 
Jago. How now, my lord? 
Orb. What fenfe had L of her folen hours of luft? 
I faw it not, thought itnot, it harm’d not me: 


I flept 


Tago firft ruminates on the qualities of the paffion which he is lae 
bouring to excite; and then proceeds to comment on its effects, 
Jealoujy (fays he) with the fmollef? operation om the blood, flames out 
with all the wiolence of fulpbur, &c. . 

—I did fay fo; ; 
Look where he comes !— 
3.e. I knew that the leaf touch of fuch a paffion would not permit 
the Moor to enjoy a moment of repofe :—I have jult faid that jealoufy 
is a reftlefs commotion of the mind; amd look where Othello ap~ 
proaches, to confirm the propriety and jultice of my obfervation, 
mandragora,| The mandragoras ot mandr Ph Fh 

7 — mor 4 cm sor mandrake has a fupo- 
rifick quality, and the ancients ufed it when they wanted an opiate 
of the moft powerful kind. So Antony and Cleopatra, AG. I. {c. vi, 

“ give me to drink mandragora, 
¢¢ That] may flcep out this great gap of time 
*¢ My Antony is away.” STEEVENS. 
See Vol. Vile: oetiew Marore. = -— 

® Shall ewer med'cine thee tothat fweer flerp, | 
Which chou ow' dit yefler: To owe, as Dr. Johnfon has ob- 
ferved, fignified formerly to poje/s. See Vol. 1V. pe 473,n-7. 


| , _ Matrox. 
9 What fenfebadl, &c.| A Simi 








, to this and what fol- 
lows it, #5 found in-an Lifted tra dy by Th rie h 
“called ‘The Witch: wie ; met by é. i 
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I flept the next night well", was free and merry} 

J found not Caflio’s kiffgs on her lips: 

He that is robb’d, not wanting what is flolen, 

Let him not know it, and he’s not robb'd at all, 
Jage, 1 am forry te he i 
O:4.1 ha@been ha 
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‘if the general camp, 


« | feele no cafe’; the burthen's not yet off, 
« So long as the abufe fticks in my kaowledge, 
«¢ Oh, "tes a paine of hell to know one's thame! 
«© Had it byn hid and done, it had ben don happy, 
** For he that’s ignorant lives long and merry," 
Again’ 
sop Had'ft thou byn fecret, then had I byn happy, 
6 And had a hope (like man) of joies te come. 
** Now here I (tand a ftayne to my creation ; 
«¢ And, which ig heavier than all corments to me, 
«¢ The underftanding of this bafe adultery,” &c. 
This is utter’d by a jealous hufband, who fuppoles himfelf to have jaf 
deftroy'd his wife. 
Again, Iago fays: 
Dangerous coneeits, &c. 
‘Burn like the mines of fulphur. 
Thus Sebafian, in Middleton's play : | 
«“ ‘When a fufpeét doth catch once, it burns maynely.” 

A fcene between Francifca and her brother Antomio, when fhe 
firtt excites his jealoufy, has likewife feveral circumftances in com- 
mon with the dialogue which palles between Jago and Orbello on the 
fame fubje&. , 

This piece contwins alfo a paffage very ftrongly refembling another in 
Hamlet, who fays:—“ I am but mad north-north weft: when the 
wind is foutherly, Iknow a hawk from a handfaw."—Thes, Mlea- 
cbildes :—** There is fome difference betwixt my jovial condition and 
the lunary ftate of madnefs. Jam not quite outof my wits: I know 
a bawd from an aqua-vite fhop, a ftrumpet from wild fire, anda . 
beadle from brimftone.” 

For a further wari a ome pga a ar i Malone's’ 
Attempt to afcertain the order in whi ices © peare were 
sotidah Alecia echeths emer thee? 

I flept the next nipbt well, was free and merry;) Thus the 
quartos. The folio reads: | 

1 Mept the next night well, fed well; was free and merry. 


STEEVENS, 


Pioneers 


356 OTHELLO, 


Pioneers and all, had tafted her fweet\body, 

So I had nothing known: O now, forever, 
Farewel the tranquil mind! farewe)] content ! 
Farewel the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue | farewel ! 
Farewel the neighing fteed 5, the fhrilt trump, 
The {pirit-ftirring drum, the ear-piercing fife +, 






z if the general comp, 

Pioneers aad all,] That is, the moft abjeét and vileft of the 
camp. Pioneers were generally degraded foldiers, appointed to the 
office of pioneer, a9 a punifiment for mifbehaviour. 

“ A foldier ought ever to retaine and keep his arms in faftie and 
forth comming, for he ismore to be deteited than a coward, that will 
Jofe or play away any part thereof, or refufe it for his cafe, or to 
avoid paines; wherefore fuch a one is to be difmitied with punith- 
ment, or to be made fome abje4 pioner,” The Art of Wer and Eng- 
lands Traynings, &c. by Edward Davies, Gent. 1619. 

So, in The Lows and Ordinances of War eftabliihed by the earl of © 
Eficx, printed in 1640: ** If a trooper hall loofe his horfe or hackney, 
or a footman any part of his arms, ‘by negligence or lewdnefle, by 
dice or cardes; he or they (hall remain in qualitie of piowers, or fcaven- 
gers, till they be furnithed with as good as were a at their own 
charge.” Grose, 

3 Farewel the plamed troop and the big wars;—— 

Farewel ine neighing fled, Sc.) In avery ancient drema en~ 
ticked Common Conditions, printed about 3 A376 Sedmond, who has loi 
his fifter in a wood, thus expreftes his griet 

«« But farewell now, my courfers iret, attraped to the ground ! 

“ Hesones f adue all pleafures eke, with comely hauke and 

nace ' 

s¢ Farewelly ye nobles all, farewell eche marfial knight, 

“¢ Farewell, ye famous ladies all, in whom I did delight! 

“! Aduc, my native foile, adue, Arbaccus kyng, 

ae carte. ve wight, and marfial knight, adue, eche living 


One is x in RE to think that Shakfpeare had read this old 


play. MALone. 
4 Tbe fpirit-flir falas Ry ) In mentioning 


fe joined with rs "Shaklee "eo fual, paines Bom chet he ites 

inftrumen yi s ufedin his age by 
Englith faldiery ry Np aya was 
afterwards entirel ae ie Ta for. many years, but 
at length revived in the Sabie the lat, It onglees 
that our foldicrs borrowed it from the Highlanders ion 
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The royal banner; and all quality, 
= Pride 


but I do not know that the fife is peculiar to the Scotch, or even ufed 
at all by them. It was firft ufed within the memory of man among 
our troops by the British guards, by order of the duke of Cumberland, 
when they were encamped at Ma@richt, In the year 1747, and thence 
foon adopted into other Englith regiments of infantry, They took it 
from the Allies with whom they ferved. This in@rument accompapy- 
ing the drum is of confiderable antiquity in the European armies, par- 
ticularly the German. Ina curious picture in the can Mufeum 
at Oxford, painted 1525, reprefenting the fiege of Pavia by the French 
king, where the emperor was taken prifoner, we fee fffes and drams, 
In an old Englith treatife written. by William Garrard before 1587, and 
publithed by one captain Hicheock in xggi, intitled The Ari of Warre, 
there are feveral wood cuts of military evoivtions, in which thefe ine 
ftruments are both introduced, In Rymer's Fordera, ina diary of king 
Henry's Giege of Bulloigne rs44, mention is made Of tite drommes 
and wiffewrs marching at the head of the king's army. Tom. xv. 


sd i drum and fife were alfo much ufed at ancient feftivals, thews, and 
proceffions. Gerard Leigh in his Aecidence of Armorie, printed im 
1§76, deferibing a Chriftmas magnificently celebrated at the Inner 
Temple, fays, “ We entered the prince his hall, where anon wa 
heatd the noile of drum and fife.” pe ride At a flately. mafgue 
on Shrove-Sunday 19120, in which Henry Viil. was an a@or, Holin- 
fhed mentions the entry ‘fof a drum and fife apparelled in white 
daimalke and grene bonettes.” Chron iii. 805, col. 2. There are 
many more inftances in Holinthed, and Stowe's Serwcy of Lendom. 
From the old French word wiffleur, abowe-cited, came the Englifle 

word awhiffer, which anciently was ufed in its proper Jiteral fenfe. 
Strype, (peaking of a grand tilting before the court in queen Marys 
reign 654 faysy from an old journal, that king Philip and the 
challengers entered the lifts, preceded » their wbigfers, their foot~ 
men, and their armourers. Ecclef, Memor, ills p. 211. ‘Chia ex- 
plains the ufe of the word in Shak(peare, where itis alfo literally ap- 
pliede Hens V, AG. TV. fe, ult, i 

6¢ ee behold, the Britith beach 

© Pales in the food with men, with wives and boys, 

«© Whole (houts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth'd fea, 

«© Which, like a am whiffier ‘fore the king, 

« Seems to prepare his way,’ ah 

By degrees, the word ict of ag acquired the metaphorical 

meaning, which it at prefent obtains in common fpeech, and became 
an application of contempt: Wbiffer, a light trivial character, « 
fellow bired to pipe at proceffions. ‘T. Wanton. ae: 


fo 


4 
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Pride, pomp, and circumftance of glorious war $! 
And O you mortal engines, whofe rade throats ® 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewel ! Othello’s occupation’s gone! 

Jago. Is it poflible ?—~My lord,— 

Ord. Villain, be fure thou prove my love a whore ; 
Be fure of it; give me the RL proof ; 
[caking him by the throat. 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal foul’, 
‘Thou hadit been better have been born a dog, 
Than anfwer my wak’d wrath. 

Jago. Is it come to this? 

Orb. Make me to fee it ; or (at the leaft) fo prove it, 
That the probation bear’no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt on: or, woe upon thy life! 


In the old dramatic piece, intitled Wine, Beer, Ale, and Tobaccy 
ed edit. 1630, Tobacco fays to Beer : 

* _____. it will become your duty to obey me.” 
To which Wine replies : 

** You our fovereign ! a mere whiffer !" 
Again, ia Ram-alley, or MerryTricks, 16113 
se Dat only for a fwaggeting sobiffer. S 

*¢ But only for a ifier. STEEVENS. 

5 Pride, pomp, and circumfance yo war!] Sir William 
D' Awenant does not appear to Have of ing al- 
moft Shakfpeare’s own words, So, im Albowine, 1629 + 

« Then gloriows war, and € 
« That gives a foldier noife, for evermore farewell !* 
Hf Orbalie, in bis Propbetefs which 

Fletcher has parodied this 5 whi 
was firft reprefented in May, sr 
‘ ae and to . 

** My faith untainted, farewel pride, and pompy 
** And circumfance Soci majetty, 











** Farewel, for ever LONE, 
ew rude tbrvats—] So Milton, P. Le B. VI. 
** From thofe “ ec. 


The quarto, 1622, reads—whole wide throats. STEEVENS. 

7 — mine eternal foul,) Perhaps the quatto, 21622, more forcibly 
reads; ‘ ; P 2% ok 4 
—mon'seternalfoul, | 

eS Lago, 
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Jago. My noble lord, — ‘ 
Orb. If ibs dof flander her, and torture =e 
Never pray more: abandon all remorfe * 
On horrour’s head horrours accumulate : 
Do deeds to make heaven weep ®, all earth amaz’d, 
For nothing canft thou to damnation add, 
Greater than that. 
Jago. O grace! O heaven defend me! 
Are you a man? have you a foul, or fenfe ?— 
God be wi’ you ; take mine office. —O wretched fool, 
That liv’it* to make thine honefty a vice !— 
O monftrous world! ‘Take note, take note, O world, 
To be direé& and honeil, is nopdafe.— 
I thank you for this profit ; , from hence, 
I'll love no friend, fince love? s fuch offence. 
Orh. Nay, ftay :—Thou fhould’ be honeft. 
fago. I fhould be wile; for honefty’s a fool, 
And lofes that it works for. 
Oi}. By the world3, 
I think my wife be honeft, and think fhe is not ; 
I think that thou art juft, and think thou art not ; 
I'll have fome Lies + My name *, that was as frefh 
3 


8 a= abandon all remorfe;] All tendernefa of nature, oho, ta in 
which ree emery ig juftly obferved, the word was 
n Shakfpeare's ee Yale ay entry a 
sews Yee ufed in this fenfe here. “Maron, : 
9 Do deeds to make beaven uaa 
«¢ Plays fuch fantaftick before high 
«As make the bansich wi STERVENS. | 
* Thar liv't—] Thus the quarto. he he se wee” 
TEEVENS. 
2 = fince /owe—~] So, the quarto, 1622. oe 
ALON Es 
3 $a the world, &c.] This fpeech is not in the firft edition. 
Port. 
name, &c.) Thus the folio, where alone this" fpeech i is 
ae Pom et all the f editors read—Her name: but 
this, ike a thoutand other thanges troduced toe ewe editor, was 
made without either authority or neceflity. Shakfpeare undoubtediy 
might heve written Her name ee word which the old copy fur- 
aithes, affords alfo good feafe, * Ochello’s 8name or reputation, accord- 
| ing 


560 O T HE L LO, 
As Dian’s vifage, is now begrim’d and black 
As mine own face.—If there be cords, or knives, 
Poifon, or fire, or fuffocating ftreams, | 
I'll not endure it,—Would, I were fatisfied! 
Iago. I fee, fir, you are eaten up with paffion : 
1 do repent me, that'l put it to you. ) 
You would be fatisfied? 
Orb. Would? nay, I will. | 
Tago. And may: But, how? how fatisfied, my lord? 
Would you, the fupervifor, grofsly gape on? 
Behold her tupp’d 5? 
Orb. Death and damnation! O! 
Jago. It were a tedious difficulty, I chink, 
‘To bring ‘em to that profpect: Damn them then, 
If ever mortal eyes do fee them boliter, 
More than their own ! What then? how then ? 
What fhall I fay? Where's fatisfaction ¢ 
It is impoflible, you fhould fee this, 
Were they as prime as goats °, as hot as monkeys, 
As falt as wolves in pride, and fools as grofs 
As ignorance made drunk, But yet, I fay, 
If imputation, and ftrong circumitances,— 
Which lead dire&tly to the door of truth,— 
Will give you fatisfaction, you may have it, — 
Os Give mea living reafon that the’s difloya! 7. 
tago. 
ing to the ufual ae determination of the world, would be fullied by 
the infidelity of Iie wife. Befides,, how could either trranfcriber of 
printer have fubfticuted My for Here Matone. | 
5 Bebold ber topp’d?] Aram ic Staffordthire and fome other coun- 
tics is called arwpe So, in the firtt a@ s 
? «e an old black ram 
© Is tupping your whiteewe.” Srezvens. 
The old copies have—sopp'd. Mr. Theobald made the Sonstien 
f. ja 4 ALONEs 
S Were they as prime as goats,] Prime is prompt, from the Celtic 
er Britihh prim. HanwMER. : 
So, imthe Vow-breaker, or the Faire Maid of Clifton, 16364 
« Mons eorar than goats or monkies in prides.” Srerv. 
1 Give mea living réafon that foe's difoyat.) ‘Th 
bably for the fake of the metre; 





The folio omits the word tbat, r the 
but our poet often ules fuch words as reafon, as 2 monolyilable, 
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Tayo. 1 do not like the office : 
But, fith I am enter’d in this caufe fo far,— 
Prick’d to it by foolifh honefty and love,— 
I will goon. I lay with Caffio lately ; 
And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 
I could not fleep. | 
There are a kind of men fo loofe of foul, 
That in their fleeps will mutter their affairs ; 
One of this kind is Caffio: 
In fleep I heard him fay,—** Saveet De/demona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our lowes !”? 
And then, fir, would he gripe, and wring my hand, 
Cry,—O /weet creature! and then kifs me hard, 
As if he pluck’d up kiffes by the roots , 
That grew upon my lips: then lay’d his leg 
Over my thigh, and figh’d, and kifs’d; and then 
Cry’d,—®* Curjed fate! that gave thee to the Moor ! 
Orb. O monftrous! monttrous ! 
Jago. Nay, this was but his dream. 
Ord. But this denoted a foregone conclufion ?; 
Tis a fhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream *, 
Jago. And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
That do demonftrate thinly. 
Orxh, I'll tear her all to pieces. 
lago, Nay, but be wife: yet we fee nothing done *; 


A liwing reafon is a reafon founded on faét and experience, not on 
furmife or conjeCture: a reafon that convinces the underitanding as 
perfectly as if the fa&t were exhibited to rhe life Matonx. 

8 —_ and figh'd, and kifs'd; and then 
Cry'dy—} Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio reads; 
then lay'd his leg o'er my thigh, 
And /; b, and sift, an then crys curfed fate, &c. 

The onion of the perfonal oun before fay'’d is much in our 
authour's manner, See Vol. VIII. p. 560, 0.8. Martone. 

9— a foregone concluGion il A conclufion in Shak(peare's time 
meant an experiment or trial. Vol.V1. p.334, n. 3. Martone. 

1 Othel. ‘Tis 2 doubt, &c,] The old quarto gives this 
line, with the two mip: Iago; andrightly. Waxnuntoms 

In the folio this line is given to Othello. Matone. 

I think it more naturally fpoken by Othello, who, by dwelling fo 
long upon the : Iago to enforceit, Jounson. 

% mmm yet we fee nothing done;] This is an oblique and fecret 
mock at Othello's faying, Give.me the ocular proof, WasBur Ton 

Vor. IX... Qo Sh 





— 
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She may be honeft yet. Tell me but this,— 
Have you notfometimes feen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with ftrawberries, in your wife’s hand? 
Orb. 1 gave her fuch a one; *twas my firlt gift, 
Jago. 1 know not that: but foch a handkerchief, 
(I am fure, it was your wife’s,) did I to-day 
See Caflio wipe his beard with. 
Orb. If it be that, , 
Jago. If it be that, or any that was her's 3, 
It {peaks againft her, with the other proofs. 
th, O, that the flave had forty thoufand lives ; 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge ! 
Now do I jee ’tis true 4.~-Look here, lago ; 
All my fond love thus do! blow to heaven 5: 
“Las gone.— 
Arife, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell ®! 
Yield 
3 — that was ber's,] The only authentick copies, the quarto, 1622, 
and the folio, read—or any, if was hers. For the emendation I am 
anfwerable. The miftake probably arofe from yt only being written in 
the manufcript. The modern editors, following an amendment made 
by the editor of the fecond folio, read—ijf ‘rwasher'ss MALonE. 
4 Now do I fee ‘ristrue.—] The old quarto reads, 
Now de I fee "tis time. 
And this is Shakipeare’s, and hasin it much more force, and folem- 
nityy hom preparation for what follows ; as alluding to what be had 
faid res 


—— No, Jago! 
Til tee before I doubts when I doubt, prove ; 
Andy on the proof, there ix no more but this, 
Away at once with love or jealou/y. 
This time was now come. WanrnuaTon. 
$ All my fond love thus do 1 blow to heavent] So, in “Marlowe's 
Lufi's Dominion; 1657 * : : , 
_  #¢ Are thefe yourfears ? thus blow them into airs” Manone. 
5 = thy hollow cell!] Thes the quarto, 1622. The folio 
re the bollow bell, Hellow, Dr. Warbugton confiders as 
_ € a poor unmeaning epithet.” Macone. ) 
I do not perceive that the epithet bollew is at all unmeaning, when 
applied to hell, as & ier oes of what Milton calls 
[ 4 ; . 2D HE 
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Yield up, O love, ny crown, and hearted throne 7, 
To tyrannous hate! {well, bofom, with thy fraught °, 
For ’tis of afpicks’ tongues | 
Jago. Pray, be content. 
Orb. O, blood, Iago, blood! 
Jago. Patience, Ifay ; your mind, perhaps, may 
change. 
Orb. Never, lago % Like to the Pontick fea", - 
Whole icy current and compulfive courfe 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb *, but keeps due on 
To 
*€ He call'd fo loud, that all the bolloeo deep 
** Of bell refounded.” H.T, W. 
Milton was a great reader and copier of Shakfpeare, and he un- 
doubredly read his plas in the folio, without thinking of examining 
the more ancient quarto. In the firft book .of ParadifeLof, we 


findm 
“ce the univerfal hof up fent 
«¢ A shout that tore Sell's concave.” Martone, 

7 —— hearted throne,] Hearted throne, is the heart on which thou 
walt enthroned. JOHNSON. 

So, in Twelfth Night + 

« Ie gives a very echo to the feat, 
** Where love is ¢hron‘d.™ 
Sec alfo Romeo and Fuliety ps 154) 0 5+ Martone, 
8 — fwell, bofom, &c.] i. e+ fwell, becaule the fraught is of poifon. 
Wanavurton. 

9 Never, Jago.) From the word Like to marble beaveny inclufively, 
is not found in the quarto, 1622. Matron, 

* a Like to the Pontick fea, &c.] This fimile is omitted in the firft 
editiont I think it tho fo, as an unnatural excurfion in this 
place. Pore. 

Every reader will, I durft fay; abide by Mr, Pope's cenfure on this 
paflage. Whea Shakfpeare grew ——— with fuch particulars of 





know! he made a difplay of them as foon as opportunity 
offered. He found this in the and 97th Chapter of Pliny’s 
Nat. Hiff. as tranflated by Philemon I6ors “ And the fea 


Pontus evérmore floweth and ranneth out into Propontis, but the — 
fea never retireth backe againe within Pontus.”’ 

Mr. Edwards, in bis MSS. notes, conceives this fimile to allude to 
Sir Philip Sidney's device, whofe imprefs, Camden, in his Remains, 
fays, was the Cafpian fea, with this motto, SINE a 

TEEVENS 

2 Neer feels retiring ebb,] The folio, where alone this p is 

found, reademNe'er doops tog ebb, &c. Many fimilar miftakes have 
-* Ooa happened 
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To the Propontick, and the Hellefpont ; 

Even fo my bloody. thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble love, 
Till that acapable and wide revenge # 
Swallow them up.—Now, by yond” marble heaven *, 


In the due reverence ofafacred vow [Aneel se 
There engage my words. 
Jago. Do not rife yet.— [dneels. 


Witnefs, you ever-burning lights above! 

You elements that clip us round about! 

Witnefs, that here Iago doth give up 

The execution * of his wit, hands, heart, 

To wrong’d Othello’s fervice ! let him command, 
And to obey fhall be in me remorle, 


happened in that copy, by the compofitor’s repeating a word twice in the 
fame line. So, in Hamiers 
4° My arcvs thall be the news [r, fruit] to that grevt feait.” 
Again, ihidem: 
« The fpirit, opon whole /pirie depend and reft,” &e. 
inftead of—upon whofe weal, ‘The correction was made cine Pope. 
ALONE. 

3 — a capable and wide revenge] Cap ableperhaps fign'fies ample, 

capacious, So, in As you like it = ! 
* The cicatrice and qn impreffare.” 

Again, in Pierce Pennilefs bis Supplication to the Dewil, by Nathe, 
1592: “ Then belike, Steen 1, you make this word, Demon, a 
Capable name, of Gods, of men, and of devils.” 

It may however mean jadicious. In Hamlet the wordis often ufed 
in the fenfe of intelligent. What Othello fays in another place icems 
to favour this latter interpretation: 

“ Good; good ;—the juffice of it pleafes me."” Maton. 
4 — by yond’ marble beawen,] In Soliman and Perfeda, 1599, I 
find the fame exprefiion : 
© Now by the marble face of the welkin,” &c. Stenvens. 
So, in Mariton's Antonioend Mellida, 1602 + 
And pleas’d the marble heavens.” Maconz. 
5 The execution] The fir quarto reads excellency. 
ins. Sosestton Shade letdi ited Pandipee jh fe a 
i ont ; or ewercije. im 
eel rep eR 
“« o : : |" 
** Which you on ail ettates will pedal 
The quartoy 1622, readieeband. MALon®» 


: What 
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What bloody work foever °. 
Ors. I greet thy love, 
Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance bounteous, 


‘ And 


© — Jer bim command, 

And to obey hall be in me remorfe, 

What bloody work foewer-] Let bim command whatever blood 
bufias/s, and in me it hall be an act, not of cruelty, but ¢ ener 
to pee bim; not of malice to othors, but of rendermefs for him. 
this fenfe be thought too violent, I fee nothing better than to fallow 
Pope's reading, as itis improved by Theobald. Jonngon. 

he quarto, 1622, has not the words—in me. They firit appeared 
inthe folio. Theobald reads, Nor to obey, Ac. 

Dr. Johafon's explanation of this paffage is fo jutt, that any further 
comment on iit app ea rs to mé unnecellary. We have fo often had occa~ 
fion to point out the ancient ufage of the word remorfe, i.e. pity, that 
I thall only here refer to fome of the paffages in which it may be 
found. See Vol. 11. p. 112, m. 1, and Wol. IV. pe 295, m 2, and 
P+ 544, M+ 4« See alfo p. ¢5g, mn. 3, of the play before us. About 
the year 1680 the word began to be difwfed in this fenfe; for in An- 
thony Wood's Diary, we find the following paflage, ed” ann. 16921 
é¢ One of thele, a mof handfome virgin, arrai'd in coftly and gorgeous 
apparel, kneel'd down to Thomas Wood, with tears and prayers to 
fave her life: And, being ftrucken with a deep remorje, tool her under 
his arme, went with her out of the church,” &c. In his reviled work, 
which he appears to have finithed about the year 1680, inftead of the 
words **a deep remorfe," Wefind §* a profound pitie.” In the pro~- 
logue to Town Shi tye comedy, printed in 1671, remorfe is employed 
in its ancient fen 

“© Why fhould you be fuch firangers to remorfe, 
‘To judge before you try?" Matone. 

Again, in King Edward JI. 1599, that prince (peaking to the 

citizens ray 1 nao es 
“ But for yourlelves, ou for no remorfe. 

T could add many more pa actmak but fhall content myfelf to ob- 
ferve that the fentiment of Jago bears no fmall refemblance to that of 
Arviregus in Cymbgline : 

a T'd let a parith of foch Clotens blood, 
«© And praife mylfelf for charity.” STervens. 

Before I faw Dr. Johnfon’s edition of Shakfpeare, my opinion of 
his party blocdy bufneth, it obey halt bed <\" sof 

m comm and to ome an 
pity and compat om Othello.” eet frequently figni- 
san Gaietaceeat a tenderneis of heart, unattended with 
the fi ‘a geilty arriba So, in The Two Gentlemen of 
Ferma, a A@ IV. fe. iii. the crimelefe Eglamour is called remorjefulle 
So, in King Richard JIL, A& IL, fc, vii. 

, Oo 3 An 
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And will upon the inftant put thee to’t : 
Within thefe three days let me hear thee fay, 
That Caflio’s not alive. 
Jago. My friend is dead; "tis done, at your requeft *: 
But let her live. 
Orb. Damn her, lewd minx! O. damn her?! 
Come, go with me apart; I will withdgaw, 
To furnifh me with fome {wift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. 
Jago, I am your own for ever. [ Exeunt. 


; SCENE IV. 
The fame. : 
Eater Despmemona, Emiiia, and Clown. 


De/: Do you know, firrah, where lieutenant Caffio lies ? 

Clown. { dare not fay, he lies any where, 

Dif. Why, man? 

Clown. He is a foldier ; and for me to fay a foldier 
lies, is ftabbing. 

Def, Goto; Where lodges he? 


« As well we know your tendernefs of heart, 
*« And gentle, kind, effeminate remorjfe.” 

So, in Holinthed’s Comguef? of Ireland, p: 1q.  —to have remor[e 
and compaflion upon others diftreffes;" and in the dedication, « to 
have regard and remor/eto your faid land," Totiet. 

If I am not deceived, this paflage hasbeen entirely miflaken. 4 
read ¢ 

ae Let dim command, 
*¢ An’ to obey thall be in me remorie, 
What bloody bufinels ever——" 

find for if is fufficiently common: and Orbello’s impatience 
breaks off the fntence; I think, with additional beauty, 
" Wat bloody avorh So th Phe lion 

at bloody work foever. | So the quartos. ie folios 

_  Wharbloody In or op ah ; 

" * — at your reguefi?) Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, readsan 
@iyou requeft. MALONE. ; ) 

? 0, damn ber!) Thus the quarto, 1622. Folio; © damn ber, 

damn her, Marone. 





- Clown. 
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Clown. To tell you® where he lodges, isto tell you 
where I lie. C 

Dy. Can any thing be made of this? 

Clown. I know not where he lodges; and for me to 
devife a lodging, and fay—he lies here, or he lies 
there, were to lie in my own throat. 

Def. Can you enquire himout? and be edify’d by 
report ? : 

‘Clowes. I will catechize the world for him ; that is, 
make queftions, and by them anfwer °. ; 

Def. Seek him, bid him come hither: tell him, I 
have moved my lord in his behalf, and hope, all will 
be well. 

Clown. To do this, is within the compafs of man’s 
wit; and therefore I will attempt the doing of it - 

. tte 

Def: Where fhould I lofe that handkerchief, Eis) 

Emil, I know not, madam, 

Def. Believe me, I had rather have loft my purfe 
Full of cruzadoes*. And, but my noble Moor. 
Ts true of mind, and made of no fuch bafenels 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill thinking, 

Emil, Is he not jealous ? 


8 To tell you, &e.] This and the following fpeech are wanting in 
the firft quarto. STREVENS. 

9— and sy them aofwer.] i.e. and by them, when anfwered, form 
my own anfwer to you. ‘Phe quaintnefs of the expreflion is in chae 
ra@ter. Dr, Warburton for 4y, which is found both in the quarto, 
1622, and the folio, reads—did, ** i.e, bid the world, thofe whom he 


quettions.™ : 

The modern editors, | a quarto of no authority, printed in 
Ota seobae fs dita tlay cbaapaty 6b ahastossth ouebore 

* To do this is ¥ thi man’s wit ; ore; Secs 


«yy rg ale a cart, nor eat wild oats ; 
“ Tf it be man's work, Til doit.” Matone. 
2 = ¢ruzadoess;—] A Portugueze coin, in value three hhillings. 
fierling. Grey. ; 
So called from the crofs famped uponit, Jounson. 
O04 Dy. 
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Def. Who, be? I think, the fun, where he was born, 
Drew all fuch humours from him. 

Emil. Look, where he comes. 

De/. I will not leave him now, till Caflio be call’d to 
him ?,—How is it with you, my lord? 


Enter OTHELLO, 


Orb, Well, my good lady :—[Afde.] O, hardnefs to 
diffemble|— i f 
How do you, Defdemona? 
Def. Well, my good lord. 
Orb. Giveme your hand: Thishand is moift, my lady. 
Def: It yet has felt no age, nor known no forrow. 
Orh, This argues fruitfulnefs, and liberal heart ;— 
Hot, hot, and moift*; This hand of yours requires 
A fequefter from liberty, fafting and pfayer, 
Much caftigation, exercife devout *; 
For here’s a young and fweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. ’Tis a good hand, 
A frank one. ) 
Def. You may, indeed, fay fo; 
For ’twas that hand that gave away my heart. 


3 — till Cafio be cali*d to bim—] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
y622, reads—Ler Caflio be call'd to him. Matone. 

4 Hot, bot, and meifiz] Ben Jonfon feems to have attempted a 
ridicule on this paflage, in Every man out of bis Humour, A.V. fc. iis 
where Sogliardo fays to Saviolina: ‘* How docs my {weet lady? Lot 
and moift ? beautiful and lufty?" Sr1zrvens. 

Ben Jonfon was ready enough on allo ccafions to depretiate and 
ridicule our authour, but in the prefent inflance, I believe, he muft be | 
acquitted ; for Ewery Man out of bis Humour was printed in 1600, and 
wiicten probably in the preceding year ; at which time, we are almott 
certain that Ordello had not been exhibited. Martone. 

5S —exercife dewout;] Exercife was the religious term. Henry 
a feventh stirs pene ” and fortune a a true cbriffian ao well as 
of a great king, iv , and dying repentant.” 

So, Lord Haftings in K. Richard III, lays to 2 priefts 

** I am in debt for your laft exercife.” 

See Vol. vi. P+ 5317 Me te Mauoneg. 
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Orb. Aliberal hand: The hearts, of old, gave hands ; 
But our new heraldry is—hands, not hearts °®, 


Dy. 


© — The bearts; of old, pave bands; 

But our new heraldry t-—bands, not bearts,] It is evident that 
the firft line thould be read thus, 

The bands of old gave bearts: 
Otherwife it would be no reply to the preceding words, 
For ‘twas that band tbat gave away my beart: 

Not fo, fays her hufband: The bands of old indeed gave bearts 5 but 
the cuflom now is to give bands without bearts. The exprefiion of new 
beraldry was a fatirical allufion to the times. Soon after James 
the Firft came to the crown, he created the new dignity of baronets 
for moncy. Amongtt their other prerogatives of honour, they had 
an addition to their paternal arm, of a hand gu/es in an efcutcheon 
argent. And we are not to doubt but that this was the mew dera 
alluded to by our author: by which he infinuares, that fome then 
created had bands indeed, but not bearrs ; that is, money to pay for the 
creation, but no wirt to purchafe the bomowr. Bur the fineft part of 
the poet's addrefs in this allufion, is the compliment he pays to his old 
miftrefs Elizabeth, For James's pretence for raifing money by this 
creation, was the reduction of Ulfter, and other parts of Ireland; the 
memory of which he would perpetuate by that addition to their arms, 
it being the arms of Ulfter, Now the method ufed by Elizabeth in the 
reduction of that kingdom was fo different from this, the digaities the 
conferred being on thofe who ulfed their fee/, and not their in this 
fervice, that nothing could add more to her glory, than the being com- 
pared to her fucceffor in this point of view: nor was it uncommon for 
the dramatick poets of that time to fatirize the ignominy of James's 
reign. So Fletcher in The Fair Maid of theInn. Onefays, J will 
fend thee to Amboyna in the Raft Indies for pepper. The ocher replies, 
To Amboyna? fol might be pepper'd. Again in the fame play, a failor 
fays, Defpife not this purch’d canves ; the time was, we bave known them 
dined with — wats. WARBURTON. 

The hiftorical obfervation is very judicious and acute, but of the 
emendation there is no need. She fays, that her hand gave away 
ber beart. He goes on with his fufpicion, and the hand which he had 
before called frank he now terms /iberal; then proceeds to remark 
that the band was formerly given by the beart; but now it neither gives 
it, nor is given by it. NSONs 


— our new , &ee] I believe this to be only a figurative 
J "s creation of 


heraldry, the utter want of confiftency as well as in any (neer of 
Shakfpea at the badge of honours jafivuted ty a Brinse whoes oa 
cae occafions he was folicitous to flatter, and at gece 


- 
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De/. Icannot {peak of thise Come now your promife. 
Or, What promife, chuck ? P 
| as 


this very piece was acted in 1614, very flrongly incline meto queftion 
the propriety of Drs Warburton's hiftorical explanation. 
STEEVENS. 

To almoft every fentence of Dr. Warburton's note, an objeétion 
may be taken; bat 1 have preferved it as a fpecimen of this commen- 
tator’s manner, 

It is not true that king James created the order of baronets foon 
after he came to the throne.. It was created in the year 1611.—The 
conceit that by the word Searts the poet meant to allude to the gallan- 
try of the reign of Elizabeth, in which men diftinguithed themfelves by 
their feel, and that by bands thole courtiers were pointed at, who ferved 
her inglorious fucceflor only by their gold, is too fanciful to deferve an 
anfwer, 

Thus Dr. Warburton’s note ftood as it appeared originally in Theo- 
bald’s edition ; but in his own, by way of confirmstion of his notion, we 
are told, that “it was not uncommon for the fatirical poets of that 
time to fatirife the ignominy of James's reign 5" and for this aflertion 
we are referred to Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Ina. Rut, unluckily, it 
appears from the office-book of Sic Henry Herbert, a Mf. of which an 
account is given in Vol. I. Part 11, thar Fletcher's plays were generally 
performed at court foon after they were firft-exhibited at the theatre, 
and we may be aflured that he would not venture to offend his courtly 
auditors. The Fair Maid of the Inn, indeed, never was performed be- 
fore King James, being the laft play butone that Fletcher wrote, and 
not produced till the 22d of Jan. 1625-6, after the death both of its 
authour and king James; but.when it was written, he mut, from the 
circumflance already mentioned, have had the court before his eyes, 

In various a of our poet's works he has alluded to the cuftom of 
plighting troth by the union of hands. So, in Haier: 

Since love our beartsy and Ilymen did our bands 

«¢ Unite co-mutuel in moft facred bands.” 
Again, in The Tempe, which was probably written at nogreat diftance 
ef time from the play before us; 

«* Mir. My hufband then ? 

«¢ Fer. Ay, with a heart os willing — > — 

*« Asbondagee'erof freedom, Here's my bands 

¢ Mir, And mine, with my bearrin’t.” 

The hearts of old, fays Othello, dictated the onion of bands, which 
formerly were joined with the she bearts of the parties in them; but 
in our modern marriages, bands alone are united, without bearts. 
Such evidently is the plain meaning of the words, Ido not, however, 
undertake to maintain that the poct, when he uied the word ests 
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De. 1 have feat to bid Caflio come {peak with you. 

Ord, I have a falt and fallen rheam?’ offends me ; 
Lend me thy handkerchief, | 

Def. Here, my lord, 

O:4. That which I gave you. 

Def. Thave it not t me. 

Orb. Not? 

De/. No, indeed, my lord. 

Ors. That is a fault: That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give ® ; 


She 
hai not the new order of baroncts in his thoughts, without intending 
any fatirical allufién. Marone, 

I think, with Dr. Warburton, that the new order of baronets is 
here again alluded to. See Merry Wiwes of Windfor, p. 221, and 
Spelman's Epigram there cited ¢ 

“6 florentis nomen honoris 
“ Indicat imclypei frente cruenta manus. 
€© Non quod faevi aliquid, aut ftricto fortiter enfe 
** Hoftibus occifis gefferit ifte cohors,” Bracks TONE. 

The reader will not find the epigram alluded to by Sir William 
Blackftone, in the page to which he has referred; for I have omitted 
that part of his note, (an omiffion of which I have there given notice,) 
becaufe it appeared to «me extremely improbable that any paffage in 
that play fhould allude to an event chat did not take place till 1611. 
The omitted words I add here, (diftinguithing them by Italick cha- 
raCters,) as they may appear to add,weighc to his opinion and that of 
Dr. Warburton, SF 

I fufpe this is an oblique reflelion on she prodigality of Fames 
the fir, Le dwing iene oad ereiling a new order of knigbt- 
bood called baronets; which few of the ancient gentry would condejcend 
to accept, See Sir Spelman's epigram on them, Gross» p. 76, 
which ends thus: 

recufant 


ae dum cauponare 
“ Ex werd geniti nobilitate viri, 
“ Interea 2 caulis bic prorepit, ille tabernis, 
“ Et modo fit dominus, gui modo ferwus erat. 
See another firoke at them in Othello.” Mavone. 
7 — falt and Cullen rbeum——] Thus the quarto, 1622, The folio, 
for fullen, has » Matone. 
Sullen, that is, a rbewm obfinately troublefome. 1 think pymoneas 
; - OHNSON, 
5 — That bandtercbief — : 
Did an E te my mother giwe:] In the account of this tre- 
mendous are fome particulars, which lead me — 
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She was a charmer, and could almotread | 
The thoughts of people: fhe told her, while the kept it, 
*Twould make her amiable, and fubdue my father 
Entirely toher love; butif the loft it, | 
Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 
Should hold her loathly, and his fpirits fhould hunt 
After new fancies: She, dying, gave it me; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me wive, 
‘To give it her. Idid fo: and take heed of*t, 
Make it a darling like your precious eye ; 
To lofe’t or ares away, were fuch perdition, 
As nothing elfe could match. 

Def. 1s it pollible ? | 

Orb, ’Tis true :, there’s magick in the web of it: 
A fibyl®, that had number’d in the worid 


that here is an allufion to a fact, heightened*by poetical imagery, 
It is the praétice in the eaftern regions for perfons of both fexes to 
carry handkerchiefs very curiowfly wrought. In the Mf, papers of 
Sir J. Chardin, that great oriental traveller, isa paflage which fully de. 
fcribes the cuftom, ‘* The mode of wrought handkerchiefs (fays this 
learned inquirer) is general in Arabia, in Syria, in Palettine, and in 
allthe Turkith empire, They are wrought with a needle, and it is 
the amufement of the fair fex there, as among us the making tapeltry 
and Jace, The young women make them for their fathers, their 
brothers, and by way of preparation before hand for their fpoufes ; 
beftowing them as favours on theirlovers, They have them almoft 
conftantly in their hands, in thofe warm countries, to wipe off {weat." 
But whether this circumfance ever came to Shakipeare’s knowledge 
and gave rife to the incident, Jam mot able to determine. 
WHALLEY. 
Shakfpeare found in Cinthio’s novel the incident of Defdemona’s 
lofing a handkerchief finely wrought in Morifco work, which had been 
fented to her by her hufband, or rather of its being Qolen from 
ver by the villain who afterwards by his machinations robbed her 
of her life. ‘The eaftern caftom brides prefenting fuch gifts 
to their hufbands, certainly did not give rife to the incident on 
which this tragedy turns, though’ Shakfpeste thould feem to have 
been apprized of it. However, Ihave retained the preceding note aa 
iMurative x the pre a > eas» ae " 
9 fl fibyl, tec.) This circy perhaps js imitated by Ben 
Joon tn The Sad Shepherd: Tea Ras ee a 
_- ** A Gypfan lady, and a right beldame, > 
i Wrought it by moon-thine for me, and Raf-light,” &c, 
EEVEWE, 


‘ The 
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The fun to make *two hundred compaifes, 
In her prophetick fury few’d the work : 
‘The worms were hallow’d, that did breed the filk ; 
And it was dy’d in mummy *, which the fkilful 
Conferv’d of maidens’ hearts 3, 
Def, Indeed ! is it true? 
Orb. Mott veritable; therefore look to it well. 
Def. Then ’would to heaven, that I had never {een it. 
Orb, Ha! wherefore? 
Def. Why do you fpeak fo ftartingly and rath +? 
Ors. Is’t loft? is’t gone? fpeak, is it out of the way ? 
De/. Heaven blefs us! 
Orb. Say you? 
Def. It is not loft ; But what an if it were? 


' * 
1 The fun to make two bandred compaffer,] Thus the quarto, 1622~ 
The folio reade—to courfe two hundred compafies. 1 have preferred 
the original reading, becaufe we have in Hamier, 

«© When yon fame ftar, that's ealtward from the pole, 

«© Had made his courJe, to illume that parto! heaven,” 


MALONE. 

— number'd 

The fur to courfe, &c,] i. ¢, number'd the fun's courfes : badly 
exprefied, Wareur Tox. 

The expreffion is not very infrequent: we fay, J counted the clock te 
Arike four ; fo the number'd the fun to courfe, to run tevo bundred com= 
pajjes, two hundred circuits, Jounson. 

And it was dy'd in mummy,] The balfamick liquor run- 
ning from mummies was formerly celebrated for its anti-epileptici 
wirtues. We are now wife enough to know, that the qualities afcribed 
to it are all imaginary 3 and yet | have been informed that this fanciful 
medicine ftill hold» a place in the thops where drugs are fold. So, in 
The Bird in a Cage, by Shirley, 1633: 

« — make mummy of my fleth, and fell me to the apothecaries." 

Again, in The Hone? Lawyer, 1616: 

« That I might tear their fleth in mamocks, raife 
«* My lofies, from their carcafes tura’d mummy." 


Te OTEEVENS. 
a — which the frilfal == = 
Canferw'd of maidens” bearts.] Thus the folio, The quarte 





| ,&c. STEEVENS. 
* = raj P| ls webement, violent. Jounsom, 
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Ors. Hal 

Def. \ fay, it is not lof. 

Orb. Fetch it, let me fee it. 

Def. Why, fo I can, fir, but I will not now; 

This is atrick, to put me from my fuit ; 

I pray, let Caflio be receiv’d again. : 
Orh. Fetch me that handkerchief: my mind mifgives, 
Def. Come, come ; 

You’)] never meet a more fufficient man. 

Ors. The handkerchief,— 
Def. I pray, talk ae of Caflio>. 7 
Ors. The handkerchief,— 
Def. A man that, all his time, 

Hath fotnded his good fortune on your love ; 

Shar’d dangers with you ;— - 

Ors, The handkerchief,— 
De/. In footh you are to blame. 
O14. Away ! [Exit OTHELLO, 
Emil. 1s not this man jealous ? 
De/. 1 ne’er faw this before. 

eres there’s fome wonder in this handkerchief : 
am moft unhappy in the lofs of it. 
Emil, ’Tis nota year or two fhews us a man ®: 


They 


ST pray, talk me of Caffio.] This and the following thort fpeech 
are omitted in all ancient editions but the fir quarto. StxEvENS. 
© °Tis not a year or ewo foews usa mané] From this line it may 
be conjectured, that the author intended the aétion of ig ae to be 
confidered as longer than is marked by any note of time. Since their 
arrival at Cyprus, to which they were hurried on their Wedding-night, 
the fable feems to have been in one continual progrefs, nor can | fee 
any vacuity into which a year or ¢eve, or even a month or two, could‘be 
put. On the nightof Othello’s arrival, a faa wig poclsined ; at 
that feat Caffio was degraded, and immediately applies to Defdemona 
to get him reftored. Iago indeed advifes Othello to hold him off a 
while, but there is no reafon to think, that he has been held off long. 
A little longer interval would increafe the agg woo Se the ftory, 
though it might violate the rules of the drama, See Act. V,. fc, ii. 
= 4°. Jounson. 
This line has no reference to the duration of the fie of this 
play, or to the length of time that Defdemona had been eo 
at 
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‘They are all but ftomachs, and we all but food; 
They eat us hungerly, and when they are full, 
They belch us. Look you! Caflio, and my hufband, 


Enter laco, and Cassio. 
Jago. There is no other way; ‘tis the mufl do’t ; 
And, lo, the happinefs! go, and impértune her. 
Def. How now, good Caflio? what’s the news with you? 
Caf. Madam, my former fait: Ldo befeech you, 
That, by your virtuous means, I may again 
Exift, and be a member of his love, 
Whom I, with all the duty of my heart 7, 
Intirely honour ; 1 would not be delay’d: 
If my offence be of fuch mortal kind, 
That neither fervice paft, nor prefent forraws, 
Nor purpos’d merit in futurity, 
Can ranfom me info his love agai ° 
But to know fo muft be my beneht ° ; 


What Emilia fays, is a fort of proverbial remark, of general applica. 
tion, where 2 definite time is put for an indefinite. Belidess; there is 
no neceflity for fixing the commencement of Emilia’s year or two, to 
the time of the marriage or the opening of the piece. She would with 
more propriety refer to the beginning of the acquaintance and intimacy 
between the married couple, which might extend beyond that period. 
i hearts) The eld P STEEVENS« 
7 — dhe duty of m rt,] T er quarto tea 
_— he 5 beart. : 3 
The author ufed the more proper word, and then changed it I fuppofe, 
for fathionable di@ion 5 [* the office of my heart,” the reading of the 
foliog] but, as fathion is avery weak protectréls, the old word is now 
ready to refume ite place. » acta 
A careful comparifon of the quartos and folio inclines me to believe 
that many of the variations which are found in the later copy, did 
not come from the pen of Shakfpeare, Seep. 495, n. 9. That dury 
was the word intended here, is highly probable other pafiagcs 
in his works. So, in his aGth Sommer: 
* Lord of my fove, to whom in valfalage 
Th ner het my @wty ftrongly koit.™ 
Again, in his Dedication We Se crece, to Lord Southampton: ** Were 
my worth greater, my duty would fhew greater > mean time, 29 it ts, 
it is bound to your lordihip.” Marone. 
B Bus to know foy wn) bemy benefits} 
* Si nequeo placidas afiari Ca:laris aurea, 
“ Salrer aliquis veniat, qui mihi, dicat, abi.” Joxsson. es 
4 : 





cy 
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So thall I clothe me in a fore’d content, 
And fhut myfelf up in fome other courie, 
To fortune’s alms%, * 

Dé/. Alas ! thrice-gentle Caffio, 
My advocation is not now in tune; 
My lord is not thy lord; nor fhould I know him, 
Were he in favour*, asin humour, alter’d, 
So help me every fpirit fandtified, . 
As I have fpoken for you all my beft: 
And ftood within the blank of his difpleafure *, 
For my free fpeech ! You muft a while be atient : : 
What I*can do, I will ; and more I wi 
"Than for myfelf I dare: let that fuffice you. 


9 And fhot mllf ap im fe ome other courfe, 
Te fortune's ‘he equarto, 1622, rgads—And /boot mylell, 
&c. I think, with Mr: Stegyens, that it was.a corruption, and that 
the reading of the folio is the true one. 
Hanmer reads: 
And foot myfelf upon fome other aceria, 
To fortune’s alms. 
To fortune’ s alms means, waiting patiently for whateved bounty for- 
tune or chance may beftow upon me. 
We have the fame uncommon phrafe in King Lear : 
6 Let your ftudy 
- €& Be to content your lord, who. hath receiv’d you 
“< At fortune’salms."” Maron ®. 
The quarto, 1630, (like the pthe fata) reads, 
And fhut myfelfu 
fcannor help thinking this 3 seating to be the true ones The idea 
feems taken from the confinement of a monaftick life. ‘The words, 
fre ‘d content, help to confirm the Tuppafition, The meaning will 
be, * Iwill put ona conftrained appearance of being con- 
pay and fhut myfelf up in a different courte of life, no longer to 
depend on my own efforts, but to wait for relief from the accidental 
hand of charity." 
Shakfpeare ufes the fame expreffion in Mache 
f¢ ———= and jut up 
“ In meafurelefs 
Again, in All's well that ends well s 
«« Whole bafeft ftars do four ws up. iwi” hha 


: sohbet o] aba y he oN 


~ Tago. 
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‘Jago. Is my lord angry? 

Emil. He velit hace’ but now, 
And, certainly, in ftrange unquietnefs. 

Iago, Can he be angry? I have feen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air*; 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Puff’d his own brother ;—And can he be angry 
Something of moment, then: I will go meet him ; 
There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry. 

De: I pr’ythee, do fo, Something, jure, of fate, 

re [£xir Taco, 

Either from’ Venice ; or fome unhatch’d prattice*, 
Made démontftrable here in Cypras to him,— 
Rath puddled his clear fpirit: and, in fuch’cafes, 
Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great one8 are their objet. Tis ev’n fo; 
For let our fingerach, and it indues 
Our other healthfa] members ev’n to that fenfe 
Of pain’: Nay, wemuft think, men are not gods ; 
Nor of them look for fuch obfervances 
As fit the bridal.—Befhrew me much, Emilia, 
i was (unhandfome warrior as I am ®) 
Arraigning his unkindnefs with my foul ; 


3 — I bawe feen the cannot, 
Wen it bath blown, &c.] ¥n lago’sfpeech fomething is fupprefled, 

He means to fay, Ihave feen his ranks blown into the air, and his 
own brother puff 'd from his fidey—and mean while have [een bim quite 
cool and unruffied. And canhe now be angry? Matone. 

4 — fome unbatch'd praétice,| Some treafon that bas not taken 
effet, Jownson. 

$ — for let pi ache, and it indues 

tbfa 


Our other bea members, ev'n to that fenfe’ i 
Of pain :| 4 believe it thould be rather, ues our other bealth- 
fasinker toa fenfe of pain. Jontiae. — 
To indue appears to have fignified k(peare’s time, to finfure 


embrue, and is fo ufed here. See yO | 
* The Cotten Titer Sa, relate ‘-f shige Defdemona has juft conjec- 
tured irae 5 ORRetnDy Se SAeG FS Sipe, se Lay Witte 
"— (unbandjome wastiot a: Iam) Unbandfome warrier, is unfair 
@ffailant. JORNSONe — | 
Vor.1X, Pp But 


« 


But now I find, I had fuborn’d the witnefs, 

And he’s indited falfely. y 
Emil. Pray heaven, it be ftate matters as you think 3 

And no conception, nor no jealous toy, 

Concerning you. 

Def, Alas, the day! I never gave him caufe. 
Emil. But jealous fouls will not be ree fo 5 

They are not ever jealous for the caufe, 

But jealous for they are jealous: "tis a monfter, 

Begot upon itlelf, born on itfelf. 
Def esas keep that moniter from Othello’s mind? 
Emil. Lady, amen. 

Def. I will go feek him.—Caflio, walk hereabout : 
If I do find him fit, V’l] move your fuit, 
And feek to effeét it to.my uttermoft. 
Ca/. I humbly thank your ladythip. 
\ [Exeuwnt Despemonay and Emiuis. 


Enter Bianca. 


Bian. Save you, friend Caffio! 
Ca/. What make you from home ? 
How is it with you, my moft fair Bianca ? 
I’faith, fweet love, I was coming to your hovfe. 
Bian. And I was going to your lodging, Caffio. 
What! keep a week away? feven days and nights? 
Right fcore eight hours ? and lovers’ abfent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eight {core times ? 
O weary reckoning! ~~ 
Ca/. Pardon me, Bianca ; 7 
I have this while with leaden thoughts been prefs’d ; 
But I fhall, in a more continuate time’, 


7 — in a more continuste rime, Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, 
has—a more convenient es time lf foloreupied A 
A more continuate time is time /efs interry which I can 
call more my own, It gives a more sihee image convenient. 
; Lt Jounson, 





The word occurs again in Timon, fe. i. ‘— 
ee breath‘d, as it were, : 
*¢ To an untirable and cominuaté goodnels," Stzrvens. 


Strike 
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Strike off this fcore of abfence. Sweet Bianca, 
giving ber Defdemona’s handkerchief: 
- Take me this work out °. 
Bian. O, Caflio, whence came this? 
This is fome token from a newer friend. 
To the felt abfence now I feel a caufe: 
Is it come to this? Well, well. 
Ca/. Go to, woman ! 
Throw your vile gueffes in the devil’s teeth, 
From whence you have them. You are jealous now, 
That this is from fome miftrefs, fome remembrance : 
No, in good troth, Bianca. 
Bian. Why, whofe is it? 
Ca/. I know not, {weet : I found itin my chamber. 
I like the work well; ere it be demanded, 
(As like enoughg it will,) I’d have it copy’d: 
Take it, and do’t; and leave me for this time, 
Bian. Leave you! wherefore? 
Ca/. I do attend here on the general ; 
And think it no addition, nor my with, 
To have him fee me woman’d, 
Bian. Why, 1 pray you 9? 
Caf. Not, that [love you not. 
Bian. But that you do not love me. 
I pray you, bring me on the way a little ; 
And fay, if | hall fee you foon at night. 


8 Take me this work eut.] The meaning is not, ** Pick out the 
work, and leave the ground plain ;” but, Copy this work in 
another handkerchief." Jounson. 

So, in a comedy, by Middleton, called Women beevare Women : 

‘ the intends 





“in the preface to. Pe Hilland’s Pliny, 160s. ¢ Nicaph 
in, in the to P. ‘a Pliny, 1601; cophanes 
Co toa painter) gave his mind wholly to antique pictures, partly 
to exemplifie and rake out their patterns, atter that in long continuance 
of time were decaied,””  STEEVENS. . 
So, in a Liber Niger Scaccerii, Vol. If. Pp. $735 581, 
and 585, 0D AN at Ee, Pee ae Ga Se 
, OLLET» 
9 Why, Iprayyou?] This and the following fpeech are wanting in 
the firt quarto. STEEVENS, 


Pp: Caf, 


se OT HELIO, 
’Tis but a little way, that I can bring you, 
For attend here : but Ill fee you foon. 


Bian, *Tis very good; I muft be circumftanc’d *. 
[Extant. 





ACT TV. SCENE t 
The Jame. 
Enter Orre ito, and Taco, 


Tago. Will you think {o? 
Orb. Think fo, Iago? 
Iago. What, 
To kifs in private? 
Orb. An unauthoriz’d kifs, 
Iago. Or to be naked with her friend abed, 
An hour, or more, not meaning any harm ? 
Orb. Naked abed, Tago, and not mean harm? 
It is hyprocrify againtt the devil?: 
They that mean etuautys and yet do fo, 


@ 


The 


t = J muf be circumfanc'd.] iv ¢» your civility is now grown con. 
ditional WaAnntUR TON. 

Particular circomftances and your, own convenience have, I fee, more 
weight wich you than Bianca has, I muft be poftponed to thefe con. 
fiderations. Maron. ‘ 

2 Naked abed, Iayo, and not mean barm? ¥ 

ji cry aga againft the devil:] This obfervation feems 
| afioned. We mutt fuppofe thar Jago had, 
before they appear in this fcene, been applying cafes of falfe comfort 


to Othello 3 as that, though the parties aerate os even found in bed 
together, there pear apnabiar ye. gene s 1s fant Rob the trial 
of their virtue ; a5 was reported bert D*Ar- 
briffehand his nuns: To re chile pa 3 Othello here replies 4 


ee takes ot ee eet! 
racter of the fpeaker, Shakfpeare Renehearnra thefe fentiments are 
peti « ih tbe deal Taypoertiy.  iehean. Ge acs? 
again t cheat ile 
dacon tea larpasaisos cheat mmedy kp opmiog pods aid d yet lising 
wickedly, thefe men would chest the devil, by giving him Haesing 
Peay 
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‘the devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven 3, 
Jago. So they do nothing, ’tis a venial flip : 
But if 1 give my wife a handkerchief,— 
Orb, at then? 
Jago. Why, then ‘tis hers, my‘lord ; and, being hers, 
She may, I think, beltow’t on any man, 
Orb, She is protectrefs of her honour too ; 
May the give that? | 
Jago, Her honour is an effence that’s not feen ; 
They have it very oft, that have it not : 
But, for the handkerchief,— | 
Orb, By heaven, Lwould moft gladly have forgot it— 
Thou faid’t,—O, it comes o’er my memory, 
As doth the raven o’er the infeéted houfe, 
Boding to all *+,—he had my handkerchief. 
Jago. Ay, what of that? , 
Ors. That's not fo good now. 
Jago. What, if 1 had faid, I had feen him do you wrong? 
Or heard him fay,—As knaves be fuch abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate fuit, 


hopes, and at lait avoiding the crime which he thinks them ready to 
commit. JoHMNsoN. 

3 Tbe dewil their wirtue tempts; and rhey tempt beaver.) As the 
devil makes a trial of their virtue by often throwing temptation in 
their way, fo prefumptuoufly make a trial whether the divine 
goodnefs will enable therm fo refit a temptation which they have volun- 
catily created for themfelves, or abandon them to the government of 
their paflions. .Marowes 

Shakfpeare had probably in view avery popular bools of his time, The 
Beebive of the Roman Church, ** There was an old wife, called ‘Fulia, 
which would take the young men and maides, and lay them to- 
gether in a bed. And for that they fhould not one byte another, nor 
kicke backewards with their heeles, the did lay a crucifix between 
them." wba eget } Thos all the ola 

4 Boding to atly— nus all copiess ‘The moderns, lefs 
grammatically, Boding toll. Jonwsow. 4 

The raven was thought to bea con/tant attendant on a houfe in which 
there was infeftian, So, im Marlowe's Pew of Malta, 1653 + 

«© Thus, tike the fad-prefaging rawen, that tolls 

«© The fick man’s paflport in her hollow beak, 

«¢ And in the fhadow of the filent night 

“ Daes fhake contagion from her fable wing.” Matonz+ 


Pp3 Or 
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Or voluntary dotage of fome miftrefs, — 
Convinced or fupplied them 5, cannet choofe 
But they muft bla | 

Orb. Hath he faid any thing ? 

Jago. He hath, my lord; but be you well affur’d, 
No more than he’ll un{wear, : 

Or4, What hath he faid? | 

Jago. Faith, that he did,—I know not what he did. 

Orb. What? what? 

Iago. Lie— 

O:4+, With her? 

Jago. With her, on her; what you will. 

O:4. Lie with her! lie on her!—We fay, lie on 
her, when they belie her: Lie with her! that’s fulfome. 
Handkerchief,—confeflions,— handkerchief. —To con. 
fefs, and be hang’d for his labour®,—Firft, to be hang’d, 
and then to confefs ;—I tremble atit. Nature would not 


5 Whe bawing, by their own importunate fuit, 

Or woluntary dotage of fome miftre/s, 

Convinced or fupplied them,—] Mr, Theobald for fupplied would 
read juppled; but the emendation evidently hurts, inftead of improv, 
ing, the fenfe; for what is fuppled, but convinced, i.e. fubdueds 
Supplied relates to the words——‘* voluntary dotage,” a¥comwinced does 
to “(their own importunate fuit.” Having by their importusancy con- 
quered «be rejiflance of a mifire/ty ory in compliance with ber own regwefiy 
and in confequence of ber unfolicited fondnefs, gratified her defires, 

MALONEs 
Convinced, for conquer'd, fubdued. Wanrurton. 
So, in Macheib; * 
ce ee His TWO chamberlains 
a ahah ie wine and wailel fo comwince.” 
ain, in the fame play : 
“s  —— their malady conwinces “2 
«att ast 
© ato confe/s and be bang" is it a proverbial faying. I+ is 
ufed by ees in his Few of Malta, 1633 | J 7 
«« Blame us not, but the proverb— “fl and be bang'd.” 
Jt occurs again, in The Travels a the. 3 Englifh Brothers, 16074 
onit. All that remains of thie fpeech, including the words ro confefi, 
is wanting in the firit quarto. STEEVENS.- M4 | 
‘qnvek, 
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inveft herfelf in fuch fhadowing paffion’, without fome 
inftruétion®. ‘It is not words, that fhake me thus :— 
Pifh . 

7 == foadowing paffion,] The modern editions have left out 


pafion- Jounson. 
— without fome infiruGion.] The ftarts and broken reflections 
in this fpeech have fomething very terrible, and thew the mind of the 
fpeaker to be in inexpreffible agonies, But the words we are upony 
when fet right, have a fublime in them that can never be enough 
admired. The ridiculous blunder of writing infirutlion for induétion 
(for fo it thould be read) has indeed funk it into arrant nonfenfe. 
Othello is jult going to fall into a fwoon; and, as is common for 
people in that circamftance, feels an unofual mift and darknefs, accom- 
panied with horrour, coming upon him. This, with vait fublimity of 
thought, is compared to the feafon of the fun's eclipfe, at which time 
the earth becomes thadowed by the indwétion or bringing over of the 
moon between ttand the fun, This being the aliufion, the reafoning 
ftands thus: * My @ature could never be thus overfhadowed, and 
¢ falling, as it were, into diffolution, for nocaufe. There mutt be an 
© indufion of fomething: there muft be a real caufe. My jealoufy 
© cannot be merely imaginary, Ideas, words only, could not thake 
#« me thus, and raife all this diforder. My jealouly therefore mult be 
sé grounded on matter of faét.”” Shakfpcare ufes this word in the 
fame fenfe, in Richard III. 
“© A dire induGion am I witnefs to." 

Marfton feems to have read it thus in fome copy, and to allude to it in 
thefe words of his Fame: 

*¢ Plots ha” you laid? indwéions dangerous!" Warnux Ton. 

This is a noble conjecture, and whether right or wrong does honour 
to itsauthor, Yet Iam in doubt whether there is any neceffity of 
emendation, There has always prevailed in the world an opinion, 
that when any great calamity happens at a diftance, notice is given of 
it to the futferer by fome dejection or purturbation of mind, of which 
he difcovers no external caufe, This is afcribed to that general com~ 
munication of one part of the univerfé with another, which is called 
fympathy and antipathy; or to the fecret monition, isfrudion, and 
influence of a fuperiour Being, which fuperincends the order of nature 
and of life. Othello fays, Nature could not invef burlelf in fuch 
dowing paffion without initru@tion, Jr is not words that phake me ibus. 
is pathont which fpreads its Clouds over me, is the effeét of fome 
agency more than the operation of words; it isome of thofe notices, 
which men have, of unfeen calamities. Jonson. 

However ingenious Dr. Warburton’s note may be, it is certainly too 
forced and far-fecched. Othello alludes only to Caffio’s dream, which 
had been invented and told him by Lago. When many confofed and 

ing ideas pour in upon the mind all at once, and with fuch 
Tepidity He had not tin to | digeft them, if it docs not re- 
‘~e4 “ licts 

= Vv ; . . — 


4 OTHELLO, 


Pith!—Nofes, ears, and + shay it poflible?—Confefs! — 
Mandkerchief!—O devill— | [ falls in @ trams. 
Jago. Work on, 
My medicine, work! Thus credulous fools are caught ; 
And many worthy and chafte dames, even thus, 
All guiltlefs meet reproach,—What, ho! my lord! 
Enter Cassro, | 
My lord, I fay! Othello!—How now, Caffio? 
Caf. What's the matter? 
Tago. My lord is fallen into an epileply ; 
This is his fecond fit; he had one yefterday, 
Ca/. Rub him about the temples. 
Tage. No, forbear : 
The lethargy mutt have his quiet courfe : 
If not, he foams at mouth; and, by and by, 
Breaks out to favage madnefs. Look, he ttirs : 
Do you withdraw yourfelf a little while, 
He will recover ftraight ; when he is gone, 
I would on great occafion fpeak with you.— 

[Exit Cass10. 
lieve itfelf by tears, (which we know it often does, whether for joy or 
grichy) it produces ftupefaction and fainting. 

Othello, in broken fentences and ingle words, all of which have 
a reference to the caufe of his jealoufy, thews that all the proofs are 

refent at once to his mind, which fo over-powers it, that be falls 
into a trance, the natural confequence. Sir J. Revynowns, 

If Othella by the words fbadowin Refion alludes to his own 
feelings, and not to Caflio’s dream, fy » Warburton's interpretation, 
if we fubftitute inffrudlion for indw@jon, (which was introduced 
merely to ufher in the image of an eclipfe) is perhaps nearly correét. 
Iaduétion, in Shakfpeare’s time, meant introduction, or prelude, (as in 
the inftance quoted from K. Richard III.) and at no time fignified 
bringing ower, as Dr. Warburton interprets it. 

“a - MaLowe, 

9 Nofes, ears, and lips #] Othello is imaging to himfelf the fami- 
fiarities which he fuppoles to have paffed between Caffio and his wife. 
So, in ar lany ‘ale: 

te to cheek,—meeti ng 

ee Kidiing with infide /ip,” a | 
If this be not the meaning, we mult fuppofe he js meditating a 
cruel punifhment for Defdemona and her fafpected paramour : 
= . 

Auribus, et truncas PusMovhin nares STLEVENS: 








Ww 
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How is it, general ? have you not hurt your head? 
‘Orb. thou mock me? 
Iago. I mock you! no; by heaven : 
Would, you would bear your fortunes like a man, 
Orb. A horned man’s a moniter, and a beatt. 
« Jago. There’s many a bealt then in a populous city, 
And many a civil montter. 
Orb, Did he confefs it? 
Jago. Good fir, be a man ; 
Think, every bearded fellow, that’s but yok’d, 
May draw with you : there’s millions now alive, 
That nightly lie in thofe oni Pity beds", 
Which hey dare fwear peculiar ; your cafe is better, 
O, ’tis the fpight of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock, 
‘To lip a wanton in a fecure couch *, 
And to fuppofe her chafte! No, Iet me know ; 
And, knowing What I am, I know what fhe {hall be, 
Orb. O, thou art wife; ‘tis certain. 
Tago. Stand you a while apart ; 
Confine yourfelf but ina patient lift *, 


* = in thofe unproper bedes} U, , for common, Wane. 
So, in The Arcadia, by Shirley, 1640: 
‘« Every woman thall be common— 
«¢ Every woman common! what thall we do with ali the 
proper women in Arcadia ? 
«* They thal! be common too.” 
Again, in Gower De Confejione Amantis, B. 2. fol, 
«¢ And is his proper by the lawe.” STenvens. 
® — jn gfecure couch,] Ina couch in which he is lulled into a falfe 
fecurity and confidence in his wife's virtees A Latin fenfe. Sa, in The 
Merry Wives of Windfor : “* Though Page be an fool, and fends 
fo firmly on his wife's frailty,” &c. See alfo Vol. VIII, p. a59, n. 4. 
LONE. 
3 Confine yourfelf but in a patient lift,] Keep your temper within the 
bounds id re So, in Homie ] : < 
« The ocean over-peering of his iif, 
‘< Eats not the flats with more impetuous halte,” &c, Corrins. 
Again, in Kin yP. Ags V» fe. ii, “you and I cannot be 
confined within 1 lif of w country fathion,” 
messy Gye ben 2 Peek. “bi 
ce very : the utmoft nd, 
“OF all one STEEYENS. 
| Whilft 


Whilft you were here, ere while mad with your grief *, : 
(A paflion moft unfuiting fuch aeman,) 
Cafio came hither: I fhifted him away, 
And laid good ’feufe upon your ecftafy ; 
Bade him anon return, and here fpeak with me; 
The which he promis’d. Do but encave yourfelf$, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable {corns, 
"That dwell in every region of his face °; 
For I will make him tell the tale anew,— 
Where} how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife ; 
I fay, but mark his gefture. Marry, patience ; 
Or I fhall fay, 6 are all in all in {pleen’, 
And nothing of a man. 
Orb. Dott thou hear, lago? 
I will be found moft cunning»in my patience ; ~ 
Bat (dof thou hear?) moft bloody. 
Jago, ‘That's not amails ; 
But yet keep time in all, Will you withdraw ? 
[Othello aithdraws, 
Now will I queftion Caflio of Bianca, 


4 — ere while, mad with your grief,) Thus the firft quarto, 

‘The folio reads + 
—— o'erwhelmed with your grief. STEEVENS. 
5 em encove yourfelf,) Hide yourfelf in a private place. 
_" Jouxsor, 
_ 6 That dewell in every region of bis aces] The fame uncommon 
expreffion occurs again in King Henry VIII: ’ 
oC ——— —_—— The refpite thook 
The bofom of my confcience—— 
CF ne and made to tremble 
«© The region of my brealt,” Matone. 
7 Or I foal fay, you are all in all in [pleen,}-1 reads 
Or I fhail Sepeyenrne inalla fpleens 
I think our author ufes this expreflion elfewhere. Jounson. 

** A hare-brain’d Hotfpur, govern’d by a /pleen.”—The old read~ 
ing, however, is notinexplicable. We fill fay, fuch one is ia wrath, 
in the dumps, &c. The fenfe therefore is plain. Again, in A Mid- 
jemmer-Night's Dream: es 

© That, in afpleen, unfolds both heaven and earth”,—. 
~ | STEEVENS. 


4 - A houfe- 
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Avhoulewife, that, by felling her defires, 
Buys herfelf bread and cloaths,; it is a creature, 
That dotes on Caflio,—as ’tis the flrumpet’s Jj gue, 
To beguile many, and be beguil’d by one ;— 
He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain, 
From the excels of langhter:—Here he comes :— 
Enter Cassto. 
As he hall fmile, Othello fhall go mad ; 
And his unbookifh jealoufy * muit conftrue 
Poor Caffio’s imiles, geftures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong.—How do you now, lieutenant ? 
Ca/. The worfer, that you give me the addition, 
Whofe want even killsune. 
fago. Ply Defdemona well, and you are fure of’t. 
Now, if this {uit lay in Bianca’s power, [ /peaking lower. 
How quickly theald you {peed ? 
Ca/. Alas, poorcaitiff! 
Ors. Look, how he laughs already! [ Afde. 
Jago, I never knew a woman love man fo. 
Caf. Alas, poor rogue! ['think, i’faith, the loves me. 
Ors. Now he denies it faintly, and laughs ir ont. 
be 
Iago, Do you hear, Caffio? LA 
Ors. Now he importunes him 
To tell it o’er: Goto; well faid, wellfaid,  [Afde. 
Iago. She gives out, that you fhall marry her: 
Do you intend it? 
Ca/. Ha, ha, ha! 
Oz. Do you triumph, Roman? do you triumph 9? 


LAfide. 
Caf. I marry ber!—what? a caftomer*! I -prythee, 


8 And bis unbookith yealou/y—] Unbookifb, for ignorant. Warn. 

¥ Do you triumph, Roman? do ~ friampb ?) Othello calls him 
Romar ironically. Triumph, which waa a Roman ceremony, brought 
Roman into his thoughts. bar, (fayshe,) you are sow triumphing 
@sgreat as a Roman? -Jounson. 

+ —a-cuflemer !] A common woman, one that invites cuftom. 


as . Jounson, 
‘So, in All's well that end’s wells 
#* I chink thee now fome common cufomer,” Stxevens. 
bear 


\ 
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bear fome charity to my wit; do net think it fo ane 

wholefome. Ha, ha, ha | 
Ozh, Se, fo, fo, fo: They laugh, thatwin. [Afde. 
Jago. Faith, the ery goes, that) you fhall marry her, 
Ca/. Pr'ythee, fay true. 

Jago, | am a very villain elfe. 

O.b. Have you {cored me*? Well. [ 4fade. 
Caf. This is the monkey’s own giving out: the is 
fuaded I will marry her, out of her own love and 

attery, not out of my promife, 
Oz, lago beckons me; now he begins the ftory. 
[ Afide. 
Caf. She was here even now; fhe haunts me in 
every place. I was, the other day, talking on the fea- 
bank with certain Venetians; and thither comes the 
bauble ; by this hand * the falls thus akput my neck ;— 


2 Hawe you feored me?] Have you made my reckoning ? 

have you fettled the term of my life? The old quarto readse 
frored me, Have you dilpofed of me? have you laid me op. 

JOHNBONs 

To {core originally meant no more than to cut a.notch upon a tally, 

or te mark out a form by indenting it on any fubltance. Spenfer, 

in the firft Canto of his Faery Queen, {peaking of the Crold, 


fays: 
ett Upon his fhield the like was alfo ford.” 
Agaio, b. 2. c. 9: 
« — why on your thield, fo goodly /cer'd, 
$€ Bear you the pidture of that lady's head ?” 
Bot it was foon figuratively ufed for fettinga brand or mark of dif, 
grace on any onc. * Let us fcore their backs,” fays Scarus, in 
Antony and Cleopatra; and it is employed in the fame fenfe on the pre- 
fent occafion. STEEVENS. 
In Antony and Cleopotra, we find: 
“ 1 know not 
** What counts hagth fortune upon my face,” &c. 
~~ in the A eae — us pas abe hen ag eg dower of 
ignominious punifhment aves. % in pe ucrece = 





** Worle than a fowifh wipe, or Matone, 
3 — by this band—] This is the reading of the firft quarto. 
_ STEEVENS. 


Inflead of which, the editor of the folio, or rather the licenfer 
ef plays, fubfituted—thither comes the bauble, svd =. &c, 
ALONE. . 


Orb, 
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Qrb. Crying, O dear Caffio! as it were: his te 
imports it. Afi . 

Ca/. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me; fo 
hales, and pulls me: ha, ha, ha!— 

Orb. Now he tells, how fhe pluck’d him to my cham- 
ber: O, I fee that nofe of yours, but not that dog I thall 
throw it to. [ Afide. 

Caf. Well, I mut leave her company; 

Jago. Before me! look, where fhe comes. 


Enter Bianca, - 

Ca/. ’Tis fach another fitchew *! marry, a perfumed 
one.—What do you mean by this haunting of me? 

Bian. Let the devil and his dam haunt you! What 
did you mean by that fame handkerchief, you gave me 
even now? I was a ‘fine fool to take it. I mutt take our 
the whole work.A likely piece of work, that you 
fhould find it in your chamber, and not know who left 
it there! This is fome minx’s token, and 1 muft take 
out the work? There,—give it your hobby-horfe : where- 
foever you had it, I'll take out no work on’t. 
Caf. How now, my fweet Bianca? how now? how 
now ? 


Orb, By heaven, that fhould be my handkerchief ! 


Bian, An you’ll come to fupper to-night, you may; an 
you will not, comewhen you are next prepared for, [ Axis, 

Jago. After her, after her, 

Caf. ’Faith, I mutt, the’ll rail in the fireet elfe. 

Jago. Will you fup there? | 

Ca/. ’Faith, | intend fo. 

Jago. Well, I may chance to fee you; for I would 
very fain {peak with you, 

Caf. Pr’ythee, come ; Will you ? 


4 —jftchew!—] A polgcat. Pore. 

Shak/peare has in another place mentioned the luft of this animal. 
He tells ago that the is-as lewd as the polecat, but of betrer {cent, 
the polecat being a very ftinking animal. Jounson. 

A pole-cat was ancicatly one of Sea, PR A RE enipee 

TEEVENSs« 


Lago. 
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Jago. Go to; fay no more. _ [Exit Cassi. 

O:+. How fhall I murder him, Iago? 

Jago. Did you perceive how he laugh’d at his vice ? 

Orb. O, Iago! 

Jago, And did you fee the handkerchief? 

Ors. Was that mine? 

Jago. Yours, by this hand‘: and to fee how he prizes 
the foolith woman, your wife! the gave it him, and he 
hath given it his whore. 3 

Orb. I would have him nine years a killing :— 

A fine woman! a fait woman !. a {weet woman ! 

Jago. Nay, you muft forget that. 

Orb. Ay, let her rot, and perifh, and be damn’d to- 
night; for the fhall not live: No, my heart is turn’d. 
to ftone ; I ftrike it, and it hurts my hand®, O, the 
world hath not a {weeter creature: the might lie by an 
emperor’s fide, and command him taks. 

ago. Nay, that’s not yonr way. 

Orb. Hang her! I do but fay what fhe is:—So deli- 
cate with her needle!—An admirable mufician! O, the 
will fing the favagenefs out of a bear *!—Of fohigh and 
plenteous wit and invention !— ‘ 

Tago. She’s the worfe for all this. 

Ors. O, a thovfand, a thoufand times :—And then, 
of fo. gentle a condition 7 !— 


§ Yours, by chis band, @c.] This fpeech is not in the original 
qnaito, 1622. Matonr. : 
- © — Noy my beart is turn'd to flone; I firike it, and it hurts my 
bard.] ‘This thought, as often a8 it occurs to Shakfpeare, is fure 
to be received, and as often countcratts his pathors So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, AG 1V. fe, viii: bi» 
‘4 —— throw my heart | 
« Againtt the flint and hardnefs of my fault, 
«¢ Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 
.* And finith all foul thoughts.” STeevxns. 
* 0, foe would fing the fawagenefs out of a bear!) So,in Venus — 


and Adonis: 
“ when he hath jung, 
‘© The tyger would be tame.” MALONE. 
7 Aad then, of jo gentle a conditions] 1. ¢.0f fo fweet a difpof- 
tion. So, in King Henry Vz ** Our tongue is rough, coz, aod my 
condition is nOTImooth,” Marrone. : 





Jago. 
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Tage. Ay, too gentle. _ 
‘Ors. Nay, that’s certain: But yet the pity of it, 
Tago!—O, Iago, the pity of it, lago! 

ago. 1f you are fo fond ovér her iniquity, give her 
patent to offend®; for, if it touch not you, it comes 
near nobody. 

Orh, Iwill chop her into mefies :—-Cuckold me ! 

Jago. O, tis foul in her, 

Ors. With mine officer! 

” Jago. That’s fouler. 

O:+. Get me fome poiion, Iago; this night :—I'll 
not expoftulate with her, left her body and beauty un-. 
provide my mind again :—this night, lago. Ry 

Jago. Do it not with poifon; ftrangle her in her bed, ~' 
even the bed the hath contaminated. 

Orb. Good, good : the juftice of it pleafes; very 


ood. 

, Jago, And, for Caflio,—let me be his undertaker: 
You fhall hear more by midnight. [4 trumper within. 
Ors, Excellent good,—What trumpet is that fame ? 

Tago. Samcring from Venice, fure, *Tis Lodovico, 
Come from the duke : and, fee, your wife is with hime 


Enter Lovovico, Despre MON 4: aitd Attendantie 


Lod. God fave you, worthy genéral! 
Orb. With all my heart, fir, 
Lod. The duke and fenators of Venice greet you. 
[gives him a packet, 

Orb, I kifs the inftrament of their pleafares. 

[opens the packet, and reads, 
Def. And what’s the news, good coufin Lodovico? 
Jago. 1am very glad to fee you, fignior ; 

Welcome to Cyprus, 


8 Jf you are fo fond over ber iniquity, give her patent to offend ;] 
So, es rieaiaett a tragedy, 3sg6: i] 
« Why then give fin a paj/port, toojfend,” MAaAtons, 

9 With all my beart, fire] This does notrelate to what Lodovico 
has juttfaid, but is fpoken by Othello while he falutes = 
ALONE. 


Led, 
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Lod. aes How does lieutenant Caflio? 


| Zago. Lives, 
De/. Coufin, there’s fallen between him and my lord 
An unkind breach : but you fhall make all well, 
Ors, Are you fure of that ? 
De. My lord? 
Oth. This fail you not to do, as you will [reads. 
Lod. He did not call; he’s uly in the paper. 
Is there divifion *twixt thy lord and Caflio ? 
Def. A moft unhappy one ; I would do much 
‘To atone them", for the love I bear to Caffio. 
» Orb, Fire and brimftone ! 
Def. My lord? 
Or). Are you wile ? 
Def. What, is he angry ? 
Lod. "May be, the letter mov’d him 5. 
For, as I think, they do command him home, 
Deputing Caffio in his government. 
e/. By my troth, Lam glad on’t. 
Orb. Indeed ? 
Dej. My lord? 
Orb, I am glad tofee mad. 
Dé/. How, tweet Othello ? 
Orb. Devil! [Ariking ber. 
Def. {have not deferv’d this. 

Lod. My lord, this would not be believ’d in Venice, 
Though I fhould {wear I faw it : ’Tis very much ; 
Make her amends, fhe weeps. 

Oth, O devil, devil! 
If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears a 
ach 


4 : 
# — atone them,—] Make them one; reconcile them. Jonnson. 

See Vol. VII. p..272,n. 8, Martone. 

2 If thatthe earth could teem, Sc.] if wemen’s tears could im- 
pregnate the earth. By the doctrine of equivocal generation, new 
animals were (uppofed praducible by new combinations of matter. Sce 
Bacon, Jonnxson. - 

Shakfpeare here alludes to the fabulous accounts.of afocodiles. Each 
tear, fays Othello, which falls from the fatie Defdermona, would generate 
a crocodile, the moit deceitful of all animals, and whofe own tears are 
" proverbially 
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Fach drop the falls * would prove a crocodile :— 
Ou? of my fight! 
Def. 1 will notvtay to offend you. [ goings 
Lod. Truly, an obedient lady :— 
1 do befeech your lordship, call her back, 
Orb, Miltrefs,— 
Def. My lord ? 
Orb. What would you with her, fir? 
Lod, Who, I, my lord? 
Orb. Ay s you did with, that I would make her turn: 
Sir, fhe can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again ; and fhe can weep, fir, weep; 
And fhe’s obedient, as you fay,—obedient,— 
Very obedient ;—Proceed you in your tears +.— 
Concerning this, fir,—O well-painted paffion ! 
! am commanded home*:—Get you away ; 


proverbially fallacious. ** It is written”, fays Bullokar, * that he will 
weep over a man's head when he hath devoured the body, and then he 
will eat up the head too. Wherefore in Latin there is 4 proverbe, crocodili 
lacbrymse, crocodile’s tears, to fignifie fuch tears as are fained, and 
{pent only with intent to deceive, or doe harme.” Enplifh Expofter, 
Svo. 1616, It appears from this writer, that a dead crocodile, “ but in 
perfect forme,” of about nine feet long, had been exhibited in London, 
inour poct’s time. MaAatone, 

3 Each drop foe talls—] To fall is here a verb ative, So, in The 
Tempep : . 

7 —— when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
“ To falliton Gonzalo.” STrevens. 

4 — Proceed you im your teatt.] 1 cannnot think that the poet 
meant to make Othello bid Defdemona fo continue weeping, which 
proceed you im your tears (as the paflage is at prefent pointed) mutt 
means He rather would have faid, 

—— Proceed you in your teart F— . 
What! will you @ill continue to be a hypocrite by a difplay-af tlils 
well-painted pafion? Waanen. 

I think the old punétuation is the true one. MAtone. - 

5 Jam commanded home ;] Thus thefolio, The quarto, r6a2, reads, 
perhaps better + 

I am commanded bere—Get you away, &c. . 
The alteration, I fufpeét, was made, from the editor of the folio not 
perceiving that an abrupt fentence wagintended. Martone, 


Vor. IX, . Qq | r'll 
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Pll fend for you anon,—Sir, L obey the mandate, _ 
And will return to Venice ;—Hence, avaunt !— | 
Caffio fhall have my place®. And,—fir, to-night, 
T do entreat that we may fap together, 
You are welcome, fir, to Cyprus. —Goats and ene 
Exile 
Lod. Is this the noble Moor, whom our full fenate 
Call—all-in-all fufficient ? This the noble nature 
Whom paffion could not fhake ? whofe folid virtue 
The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, 
Could neither graze, nor pierce *? 
. | | Jago. 


© Cofic feall bave my place.] Perhaps thisis addrefled-to Defdemora, 
who MS fa eenritel ee nh on hearing Cajfie was deputed in the 
room of her hufband. Wer innocent fatisfattion m the hope of re- 
turning to her native place, is conftrued by Othello into the plealure 
the received from the advancement of his-rival, STEeEvENs. 

7 Goats and mionkies (oy this exclamation Shakfpeare has fhewn 
great art. Jago, in the feene in which he endeavours to awaken 
Orbelle’s fufpicion, being urged to give fome evident proof of the guilt 
of Cajfo and Defdemona, tells him it were impoffible to have ocular 
demonflration of it, though they thould be “ as prime as goats, as hot 
as monbies.”" ‘Thele words, we may fuppofe, fill ring inthe ears of 
Orbélls, who being now fully convinced of his wife’’ infidelity, ruthes 
out with this emphatick exclamation s—=‘ Jago's words were but too 
true; now indeed J am convinced that they are as hot as “ goats and 
aronkics."" MALONE. 4 

a whofe folid virtue 

The foot of accident, nar dart ef chance, 

Could seither graze nor Sores For graze, Dr. Warburton arbi. 
trarily fabfiteted rafe; and Mr. Theobald, becaufe “he could not for 
bis bearr fee the ce between thot of arcidene and dart of chance," 
inftead of the latter word read’, change. I do not fee the leait 
ground for {uppofing any corruption in this paffage, As pierce relates 
to the dart of chance, fo graze is referred to rhe flor of accident. The 
expreffion is fill ufed 5 we fill fay—he was grazed by a et > 

ALOME. 

‘To grove is not merely te touch fuperficially, [as Dr. Warburton 

has ftated,] but to ftrike se i nat.{@ x to bury the body of 
of the thing firiking in the matter flruck, 8 i 

Theobald trifles, as ufuale decidest and chomte may admit a 
fyptile diftin@ion ; accident may be gonfidered ws the aétyand chance 

ris 
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ago. He is much chang’d. 

Lod. Are his wits fafe? is he not light of brain ? 

Jago. He is that he is; I may not breathe my cenfure, 
What he might be,—if, what he might, he is not,— 
I would to heaven, he were. 

Led. What, ftrike his wife ! 

Jago. “Faith, that was not fo well; Yet ’would I knew, 
That itroke would prove the wortt. 

Lod. Is it his ufe? 
Or did the letters work upon his bleod, 
And new-create this fault? 

lago. Alas, alas! 
It 1s not honeity in me, to fpeak 
What [ have feen and known. Yor hhall obferve him ;. 
mae <i pe aes will a pe fo, Me 

at I may fave my {peech: Do but ter, 

And Par be he abe ~ 

Lod. 1am forry, that lam deceiv’d in him. [E-xewn?. 


SCEN E ILI 
A Room in the Caftle*. 


Enter OTHELLO and Emitias 


Orb, You have féen nothing then? 
Emil, Nor ever heard; nor ever did fufpec. 
e | Orh, 


asthe power or agency of fortune; as, It eas by chance that shis 
accident defe/ me, At lealt, if we agg all corrupt that is Juaceu- 
tate, there ‘will be ho @nd of eméndation. JouNson. 

* A Room inthe CH) There ate great difficulties in afeertaining 
the place of this feene. Near the clofe of it, lago fays to Emidna, 
* Go in, and weep not,” which would lead us to place it in the court 
before Othello’s caftle. Théfé words may indeed be explained to 
_ mean, “Go into the fupper toom" (thoug Tdo not think that the 

meanifig) § but ieiertdtabaly afterivards odtrigo enters, and con- 
verfes with Iago, which en? Been the fcene not to be if 
Othello’s houfe; for Radéfige, who had given the firft intélligence 
to Brab of his daughter's Aight, and had fhortly aftérwards 





drawn his n Othello and his partifans, certainly would not 
take the liberty Alking iato his houte at pleafure. af . 


» 
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‘Orb. Yes, you have feen Caflioand the together, , 
Emil. But then I faw no harm; andthen I heard 
Each fyllable, that breath made up between them. 
Orb, What, did they never whilper ? 
Emil. Never, my lord. 
Orb, Nor fend you out o’ the way? 
Emil. Never. | 
Orb. To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mak, nor 
nothing? 
Emil. Never, my lord. 
Orb, That’s ftrange. 
Emil. 1 durft, my Jord; to wager fhe is honeft, 
Lay down my foul at ftake = if you think other, 
Remove your thought; it doth abufe your bofom. 
If any wretch hath put this in your head, 
Let heaven requite it with the ferpent’s curfe! 
For, if fhe be not honeit, chafte, and true, 
"There’s no man happy ; the pureit of their wives % 
Is foul as flander. 
Orb. Bid her come hither >—go0,— [ £xit Emilia. 
She fays enough ;—yetthe’s a fimple bawd, ' 


‘That cannot tay 45 much. This is a fubtle whore, 


A clofet-lock-and-key of villainous fecrets: 
And yet fhe’ll kneel, and pray; 1 have feen her do’t- 


P Re-enter Emitia, with DespEmMonam 
Def. My lord, what is your will ? 
Ors. Pray, chuck, come hither. 


On the other hand, what Othello fays carly in the fcene to Emilia, 
* Leave procreante alone, and fout the door 3 

and his fubfequent addrefs to her as he gocs out, as decifively point 
out a room in Otbello’s caftle as the of the feene; and compel 
us to place the feveral interlocutors y however inconfiftent with 
Roderigo’s entry, and Lago's addrefs to Defdemona. 

The truth is, that our poet and his audience, in this inftance as ia 
many other, were content, from want of fcenery, to confider the 
very fame fpot, at one and the fame time, as the outfide and infide 


of ahonfe, Sce Vol. VII. p. 122) 0. 7, and The Hiflorical Accoure 
af the Englifo Stage, &. Vol. 1. Part IL. p. 74- Manone. 

9 —of their wiver—] Thus the folio, The quarto, 1622, reads— 
of ber fox. M ALOMss : “ : 
=" De, 
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\ Def. What is pleafure 2 
Orb. Let me fee your eyes ; 
Look in my face. 
Def. What horrible fancy’s this ? 
Oth, Some of your function, mittrefs ; [to Emil. 
Leave procreants alone, and fhut the door ; 
Cough, or cry—hem, if any body come : 
Your myftery, your myftery ;—nay, difpatch. 
“ Exit Emivta. 
Def: Upon my knees, what doth your fpeech import ? 
T underftand a fury in your words, 
But not the words *, 
Orb. Why, what art thou ? © 
Def, Your wife, my lord; 
Your true and loyal wife. 
Orb, Come, fwear it, damn thyfelf; 
Left, being like one of heaven, the devils themfelves 
Should fear to feize thee: therefore be double-damn’d, 
Swear—thou art honett. 
Def. Heaven doth truly know it. 
Orb, Heaven truly knows, that thou art falfe as hell. 
Def. ze whom, my lord? With whom/é, How am T 
alfe? ee 
Orb, O Defdemona!—away | away! away! 
D¢/. Alas, the heavy day !—Why do you weep? 
Am I the occafion of thefe tears, my lord? 
If, haply, you my father do fufpect, 
An inftryment of: this your callin back, 
Lay not your blame on me ; if you have loft him, 
Why, I have loft him too. 
. Orth. Had it pleas’d heaven 
To try me with affliction; hadherain’d = 
All ary. of fores, and Bramots oy bare head 5 
Steep’d me in ‘tothe very lips ; 
Given to phn ae and my utmoit hopes ; 
I thould have found in fome part of my foul 
A drop of patience: but (alas!) to make me 


" But net the words} This line is aided out of the Gr edition. 


. ee 
Qq3 A fed 
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A fixed figure, for the time of feorn* | ( 


To point his flow unmoving finger at, 
Oo! 0! 


Yet could I bearthat too; well, very well: : 
ul 


Pre — fime of feorn—] The reading of bath the eldefi ores amd the 
io is, 


——for rhe time of fcorn. 

Mr. Rowe reads—band of {corn ; and fucceeding editors kin filent- 
ly followed him. 

1 would (though in oppotition to fo many great authorities in favour 
af the change) continue to read with the old copy ; 

—— the time of fcorn. 

We call the bour in which qwe are to say the bowr of death ;—the 
time when we are to be judged,—whe judgment j——the infant 
when we Juffer calamity,—-the moment ply and why may we not 
diftinguith the time w brings contempt along Wich it, by the title 

of tbe time of foorn ? Thus, in Soliman and gaia 4599: 
« So fings the mariner upon the th 
When he hath patt the pA mit rheae of forms.” 
Again, in Marlton's Infatiare Counte/sy 16037 
*« T'll poifon thee ; with murder curbe se baths, 
«© And make thee know a rime of i 

Othello takes his idea from aclock. To 4b me (fays he) a fixed 
figure (on the dial of the world) for the bewr of feorn to poise and make 
a fall fop or! Stexvers. 

Might not Shak{peare have written — 

——— for che feorn of time 
To point his flow unmoving 


j.¢. the marked objet for the is mr, rae and all time. So, 
in Hamlet ; 


© For who would bear the whips and corns of time?" 
However, in (apport of the reading of the old copies, it may be 
obleryed, that our authour has ert rnin his 83th Sonnet: 
‘¢ When thou thalt-be difpos'd to i me. a bing 
“ And place my meritia the ree 





fpcarc teach Somtoe be hick ie sey daca i gr fom Shak 
“ Ais ye ct seu ike 2 3 o.% | 
< au fo yous fires bcs methinks ill doth fi fen 
motion, mest xt ay be deceiy’d. 
fash dock a he alge age Shale ae 
lal-plate a figure 1 believe, in our 
thoughts, when be be wt th page in es reer et 


- ae4 =e 
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But there, where I have garner’d up my heart? ; 
Where either f matt live, or bear no life; 
The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or elfe dries up ; to be difcarded thence! 
Or keep it asa ciftern, for foul toads 
‘To knot and gender in!—turn thy complexion there * ! 
Patience, thou young androfe-lipp’d cherubin ; 
Ay, there, look grim as hell! 

Def. L hope, my noble lord efteems me honeft. 

Orb, O, ays as fummer flies are in the fhambles, 
That quicken even with blowing. O thou weed 5, =e 


The finger of the dial was the technical phrafe. So, in Albowiae 

King of the Lombards, by D'Avenant, 1629+ 
** Even as the lew finger of the dials “ 
*€ Doth in igs motion circular remove 
“¢ To diftant figures,—."” 

D' Avenant was a great reader of Shakfpeare, and probably bad read 
his plays, according to the fathion of the time, in the folio, without 
troubiing himfelf to look into the quarto copies. 

Unmeving isthe reading of the quarto, 1624. The folio reads—end 
moviag; and this certainly agrees wich the image prefented and itscoun~ 
te-part, betrer than wmmowing, which can be applied to a clock, only by 
licence of poetry, (mot appearing to move, ) and as applied to feorm, has 
but little force: to fay nothing of the fuperfluous epithet flow; for 
there needs no ghoft to tell us, that tuat which is ummowing is nt 
Slow implies fome fort of motion, however little it may be, and 
fore appears to me to favour the reading of the folio, 

1 have given the arguments on both fides, and, from refpeét to the 
opinion of others, have printed s#mewing, though I am very doubtful 
whether it was the word intended by Shakipeare. The quarto, 1622, 
has—fingers; the folio—finger. Matone. 

_ 3 mgarner’d ap my beart ;] That is, treafured up; the gerner and 
the fountain are improperly conjoined. Jonwson. 

+ —-turn thy complexion there / Bec.) At fuch an obje&t do thou, 
patience, thy(cif change colour; at thisdo thou, even thou, reofy cherub 
as thou art, /eok grim as The old editions and the new it, 

I bere f rin ae _ we : 
Seer apr ae onbpache = me 2 62 9 ste Fans 
ere in the old copies was manifeftly an errour of the prefa. $ 
line next but of above, ‘Mr. Theobald made the ore. 
es >»: ALONE. 
| 5 —0 thom weed,] Dr, fobnfon has, on this occafion, been un- 
jully cenfured for having difficulties where he could not remove 
abem. I would therefore » that Othello’s fpeech is printed 
word for word from the falio editing, though the quarto reades " 
ae Had 
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Who art fo lovely fair, and {mell’it fo fweet, 


' 
That the fenfe aches at thee,—’Would, thou had’ft 
ne’er been born! | 

Def. Alas, what ignorant fin have I committed? 

Orb, Was this fair paper®, this moft good] y book, 
Made to write whore upon? What com mitted! 
Committed? !—O thou public commoner ! 

I fhould make very forges of my cheeks, 

That would to cinders burn up modefty, 

Did I but {peak thy deeds. —What committed ! 
Heaven flops the nofe atit, and the moon winks ; 
The bawdy wind, that kiffes all it meets *, 

Is hufh’d within the hollow mineof earth, 

And will not hear it; What committed !— 


Jmpudent ftrumpet! . 


Had this epithet, Slack, been admitted, there would fill have re- 
mained an incomplete verfe in the [peech: no additional beauty would 
have been introduced; but inftead of it, a paltry antithefis between 
the words J/ack and fair. STEEVENS, 

The quarto, 2622, reads: 

# © thou d/ack weed, ehy art fo lovely fair ? 
© Thou fmell ft fo tweet, that the fenfe aches at thee,"* &c. 
MALONE. 

6 Was this fair papers &c.] Majllinger has imitated this paffuge io 

The Emperor of tbe Eafl: 
ae can-you think, 


4¢ This maflerpiece of heaven, this precious vellum 
te Of fuch a purity and virgin whitenels, 

e¢ Could be defign’d to have perjury and whoredom 
*¢ Tn capital letters writ upon’t?" StTeevens, 

7 Commitred!| This, and the three following lines, are omitted in 
the fir quarto. STEEVENs. 

This word in Shakfpeare’s time, befide its general fignification, 
feems to have been applied particularly to.unlawful adts of love. 
Hence perhaps it is fo often repeated | Othello, So, in Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s CuanattTers, A Pory Dore i614 * Shewomeiss 
with her ears for certain ; after that, ge may go for a maid, but the 













has been lain with in her underftandinge” underflandingy” The Word is ufed in the 

fame fenfe in otis ope “ errs with waauiewvorn fpoute.” 
Again, in D io ore, Pete 
ot They'd make lane by Shee =fharne might dwell 

' m a i ee ‘ ir = ad 

. Ly *. —" ai Maorr. 

of Paice bawdy wind, tbat hij li Al So, in The Alercbane 

enices y / 

_  Hoge'd and rump wind MAzone, 


TnAreced BT 
i Ad ‘ min 
> : 
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' De/. By heaven, you do me wrong. 

O:b. Are not you a ftrumpet? 

Def. No, as 1 am a chrifan: 
If to preferve this veffel for my lord *, 
From any other® foul unlawful touch, 
Ee—not to be a ftrampet, 1 am none, 

Or). What, nota whore? 

Def. No, as 1 thall be faved. 

Ob. 1s it poffible? 

De/. Q, heaven forgive us! 

O;4. 1 cry you mercy, then; 
J took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 
That married with Othello.—You, mittrefs, 


Re-enter EMILtAs 


That have the office oppofite to Saint Peter, 
And keep the gate of hell; You! you! ay, you! 

We have done our courle ;there’s money for your pains; 
I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counfel. (Exit. 
Emil, Alas, what does this geatleman conceive ?— 

How do you; madam? how do you, my good lady? 
De/. ’raith, half afleep. | 
Emil, Good madam, what’s the matter with my lord? 
Def. With who? 
Emil. Why, with my lord, madam? 
Def. Whois thy lord‘? 
Emi/. He thatis yours, {weet lady. 
De/. Lhave none: Donot talk to me, Emilia; 
J cannot weep; nor anfwer have I none, 
But what fhould go by water.. Pr’ythee, to-night 
Lay on my bed my wedding theets,—remember ;— 
And call thy hufband hither. 
Emil. Here is a change indeed ! [Exzt. 


® If to preferve this vellel for my lord,} This expreffion, as well as 
many others, our authour has se tile from en Writings 
«« — co poflefs his we/felin fanétification,”—1 Thefl. iv. 4. Maton e. 
9 —pary other—] Thus the folis, The quarto reads—any bated. 
Te ~ STELVENS, 

' Wo is thy lord ?] TH and ths following fpeech, are omitted in 
che firlt quarto. STERVE: oe! 


. Dee 





Def. Tis meet I thould be us’d fo, very meet, { 
How have I been behav’d, that he might ftick 
The {mall’ft opinion on my great’it abufe*? 


Re-enter Emiria, with aco, 
Jago. What is your pleafure, madam? How is it with 
on ? 


u! ’ 

Def. 1 Manes tell. Thofe, that do teach young babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eafy tatks ; 
He might have chid mefo; for, in good faith, 
i am a child to chiding. 

Jago. What is the matter, lady ? | 

Emil, Alas, Iago, my lord hath fo bewhor’d her, 
Thrown fuch defpight and heavy terms upon her, 
Astrueheartscannot bear, « 

Def. Am I that name, lago? 

lage. What name, fair lady? 

De/. Such as, the fays, my lord did fay I was. 

Emil. He call’d her, whore; a beggar, in his drink, 
Could not havelaid fuch terms upon his callet 3. 

lage. Why did he fo? | 


= —on my great’? abufe?] This is the reading of the quarto, 
2622, which Dr, Johnfon thought preferable to the reading of the 
tolio—on my leaft mifefe. Marons. / 
$ —-upon biscallet.] Gallet is atewd woman; fo called (fays Dr. 
Grey) from the French ca/ote, which was a fort of head-drels worn 
by country girls, This head-drefs is mentioned by Ben Jonfon in his 
Magnetick Lady : 
«« The wearing the calles, the politic hood.” 
The word is likewife found in Cocke Lorelles Bote, a fatyre, bl, 1. 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde; no date: 
*» Yf he call her ca/at, the calleth hym knave agayne.” 
. > STERVENS. 
This word is of great antiquity in the Englith language. Chaucer 
has it in his Remedy of Lowe: | p 
““C, forcalet, for of, we have 0, ; 
‘ «L, for oe a demeanure,” &c. Pracy. 
meet this word in ranflation ‘Iggit 
*« And thus this old itchwour'd Girebat allo 
Harrington, in a note on that ys that ** callet is @ nick- 
name ufed to a woman,” and that “ in Irith it fignifies a witch,” 
1 have no faith in Dr. Grey's etymology of perreee Calote is a 
coif orlight cap, worn by others befide country givls. ALONE 
’ 


‘ 


* 
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« Def. do not know ; I am fure, I am none fuch. 

Jago. Do. not wes do not weep; Alas, the day! 

Emil. Has fhe forfook fo many noble matches, 

Her father, and her country, and her friends, 

To be call’d—whore ? would it not make one weep ? 
De. It is my wretched fortune. 

Jago. Bethrew him for it ! 

How comes this trick upon him? 

De/. Nay, heaven doth know. 

Emil. I will be hang’d, if fome eternal villain, 
Some bufy and infinuating rogue, 

Some cogging cozening flave, to get fome office, 

Have not devis’d this flander; I’li be hang’d elfe. 
Jage. Fie, there is no fuch man; it is impoffible. 
De/. If any fuch there be, heaven pardon him! 

Emil, A halt®r pardon him! and hell gnaw liis bones! 
Why fhould he call her, whore? who keeps her company ? 
What place? what time? what form ? what likelihood ? 
The Moor’s abus’d by fome moft villainous knave *, 
Some bafe notorious knave, fome feurvy fellow -— 

O, heaven, that fach companions ® thou'dft onfola ; 

And pur in every honeft hand a whip, 

To Jath the rafcal? naked through the world, 

Even from the eaft to the welt ! ee 
Jago, Speak within door ®. 


4 —/eme moft villainous knaw,] Thus the -fulio. The quarto, 
2622, reads—fome outrageous Knavee Maton, 
5 —notorisga—]) Far grojfs, not in its proper meaning for Anown. 

' OHNSOMe: 
© —/uch companions—] Companion, in the time of aot 
was uled as a word of contempt, in the fame fenie as fellow is aj this 
day. So, in The ¥idow's Tears, by Chapman, 4612: “ How now, 

baie companion?" Again, in The Spanifh Tragedy, 1605: 
‘© And hetter "tis, that da/¢ companians dic, , 
/ Pat = ne azard ~~ good haps."" Matrone. 
— the raical — | Thus the quarto, 16325 foliomerefcals, Emili 
firt withes that a// bale fellows oe detected, je yrira gorse ive 
ge uta Whipin every honeft poets unith in a areal manner 
Hainous | hia pee ularly in her thoughts, who had abufed 
the codcaeteliona kia: 4 te — 
* Speak within door.) Do not clamour fo as to be heard beyond the 
houfe, Joungons » “ oo 
—y ‘ Emil. 


. 
: 
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Emil. QO, fie upon him! fome fach {quire he was, 
‘That turn’d your wit the feamy fide without, 
And made you to fufpect me withthe Moor. 
Iago. You are a fool; go to, 
Def. Q good lago, 
Whi trait? do xf win my lord again? 
Good friend, gotohim ; for, by tnis light of heaven, 
I know not how Iloft him. Here I kneel* :— 
If e’er my will did trefpafs ’gaintt his love, 
Either in difcourfe of thought*, or a¢tual deed; 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any fenfe, 
Delighted them in any other form ; 
Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 
And ever will,—though he do thake me off 
To beggarly divorcement,—love him dearly, 
Comfort forfwear me! Unkindnefs may do much ; 
And his unkindnefs may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. IJ cannot fay, whore; 
It does abhor me, now I {peak the word ; 
To do the act that might the addition earn, 
Not the world’s mafs of vanity could make me, 
Jago. | pray Met be Content; *tis but his humour; 
The bufinels of the fate does him offence, 
Aad he does chide with you, - 
Def. lf ’twere no other,— 
Jago. It is but fo, I warrant you, [Trumpets. 


9 — the feamy fide without =} That is, infide out. Jounson. 


© Flere I kneel, Sec.) Thefe ve following lines of this 
fpeech, are omitted in the quarto, 162. _MAtone. 
2 Either in difcourfe of thought, r al deed ;] Thus the old 


copies. So, in Hamlet : | ‘ 
«« O heaven! a beaft, that wants diftour/e of reafor, 
angers” 


“6 Would have mourn'd Ic 


The modern editors, following Mr, Poy a courle, f thought. 

a ’ ALONE. 

3 And be does chide with you.] This from the quarto, 1622, 

. - STEEVENS. 

To chide with was Dero spi: of the tint. We have, I think, 
the fame phrafe in o our pott's Sonnets, MALONE, 

Hark, 
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Hark, how thefe inflruments fummon to fupper! 

And the great mefflengers of Venice ftay*: 

Goin, and weep not; all things fhall be well. 
[Exeant DrspEmMoNnaA, and Emitta, 


Enter RODERIGOs 
How now, Roderigo? 

Rod. 1 do not find, that thou deal’ ft juftly with me. 

Jago. What in the contrary ? 

Rod. Every day thou doff’f me with fome device, Iago > 
and rather (as it feems to me now) keep’it from me all 
conveniency, than fapplief me with the leaft advantage 
of hope. 1 will, indeed, no longer endure it: Noram I 
yet perfuaded, ro put up in peace what already [ have 
foolifhly fuffer’d. 

Jago. Will you hear me, Roderigo? 

Rod.’ Faith, & have heard too much; for your words, 
and performances, are no kin together. 

Jago. You charge me molt hpeea 

Rod. With nought but truth. Lb have wafted myfelf 
out of my means. The jewels you have had from me, 
to deliver to Defdemona, way ner have corrupted a 
votarift: You have told me—the has received them, 
and return’d me expeétations and comforts of fudden 
re(pect and acquittance*®; but I find none. 

Jago. Well; goto; very well. 

Rod. Very well! go to! I cannot goto, man; nor 
*tis not very well: By this hand, I fay, it is very feurvy ; 
and begin to find myfelf fobb’d in it. 

Jago. Very well, 

Red, 1 tell you, ’tis not very well, JT will make my- 


4 And the great meffeagers of Penice flay] ‘Thus the quarto. “The 
folio reads: : 
, The meffengers of Venice fay the meat. STEEVERNS. 

§ —ond acquittance;] “Ihia is the reading of the original quarto, 
1622. The folio reads\—and ocguaintance, P 

Acquittance is requital, So, in KX, Heary 

«© And thall forget the office of our hand 
“ Sooner than "guittance of devert and merit.” 
Soe alfo Hamist, p. 4c5, n 6. Matone, 


felf 
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felf known to Defdemona: If the will return me my 
jewels, Iwill give over my fuit, and repent my unlawe 
ful folicitation; if not, aflure yourfelf, I will feek fa- 
tisfaction of you. | 

Jago. You have faid now. 

Rod. Ay, and I have faid nothing, but what I proteft 
intendment of doing. 

Iago. Why, now | fee there’s mettle in thee; and even, 
from this inftant, do build on thee a better opinion than 
ever before. Give me thy handy Roderigo: Thou haft 
taken againft me a moft jaft exception ; but yet, I pro- 
teft, have dealt moft directly in thy affair. 

Red. \t hath notappear’d Po 

Jago. I grant, indeed, it hath not appear’d; and your 
fufpicion is not without wit and judgment’ But, 
Roderigo, if thou haft that within thee indeed, which I 
have greater reafon to believe now than “ever,—I mean, 
purpofe, courage, and valour,—this night fhew it: if 
thou the next night following enjoyelt not Defdemona, 
take me from this world with treachery, and devife en- 
gines for my life. * | 

Rod. Well, what is it? is it within reafon, and com- 

ais? 
. Jago, Sir, there is efpecial commiffion’ come from 
Venice, to depute Caffio in Othello’s place, 

Rod. {s that true? why, then Othello and Defdemona 
return again to Venice, 

Jago.O, no; he goes into Mauritania, and takes 
away with him the fair Defdemona, unlefs his abode be 
linger’d here by fome accident; wherein none can be fo 
determinate, as the removing of Caffio, 

Rod. How do you mean—removing of him? 


G —your fujpicion is not without wit and judgment.] Shakipssre 
knew weil, that moft men like to be Hartered on account of thele 
endowments in which they are moft deficient, Hence Iago’s compl.- 
ment to this fnipe on his fagacity and threwdnefs. Martone. 

7 —there is efpecial commiffion —] Shakfpeare probably wrote—« 
Speciale Macon, 


Tago. 
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Jago. Why, by making him uncapable of Othello’s 

lace ; knocking out his brains. 

Red, And that youwould have me todo? 

Jago. Ay; if you dare do yourfelf a profit, and a right. 
He {ups to-night with a harlot, and thither will I go to 
him ;—he knows not yet of his honourable fortune : if you 
will watch his going thence, (which ] wall fathion to fall 
out between twelve and one,) you may take him at your 
pleafure; I will be near to fecond your attempt, and he 
thall fall between us. Come, ftand not amazed at it, but 
zo along with me ; I will fhew you fuch a neceffity in his 

‘death, that you fhall think yourfelf bound to put it on 
him. It isnow high fupper-time, and the night prows’ 
to wafte*: about it. , 

Rod. { will hear further reafon for this, 

Jago. And you thall be fatished, [ Exeunt. 

* 


SCENE Itt. 
Another Roem in the Capile. 


Enter Ornette, Lopovico, Desbemona, Emitra, 
and Attendants. 


Lod. I 7 befeech you, fir, trouble yourfelf no fur- 
ther. 

Orb. O, pardon. me; ’twill do me good to walk. 

Led. a good night; I humbly thank your lady- 


ip. 
Def. Your honour is mot welcome. 


8 —and the night grows to walte:] I fuppofe Tago means to fay,’ 
that ir is near midnight. Perhaps we ought to print waif, Both the 
old copies, the quarto, 1622, and the folio, 16243, read—awaf, which 
was the old fpelling of waift. So Hamlet: 

“« In the dead seaf [aoajt) and middle of the night.” 
ace the note on that pallage, p.20S, ns 2. 
So alfo, in The Puritan, acomedy, 1607+ 
ts . ere the day 
‘© Be {pent to the gird/e, thou fhalt be free.” 
The words, however, may only mean—ybe nigbt is waiting apace. 
MaALone- 


Ovh, 
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Orb. Will you walk, fir?—O,—Defdemona,— 

Def. My lord? | , 

Or), Get you to bed on the inftant ; Iwill be return’d 
ane difmifs your attendant there; look, it be 

ne. 

Def. Lwill, my lord. [Exeunt Ora. Lov. and Attend. 

Emil. ae goes it now? he looks gentler than he 

1d 

Def. He fays, he will return incontinent: 

He hath commanded me to go to bed, 
And bade me to diimils you, 

Emil. Ditmifs me ! | 

Dz/. It was his bidding ; therefore, pood Emilia, 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adicu: 

We muft not tow difpleafe him. 

Emil. 1 would, you had never feen him! 

Def. Sowould not 1; my love doth fo approve him, 
That even his itubbornnefs, his checks, and frowus,— 
Pr’ythee, unpin me,—have grace and favour in them. 

mil. I have laid thofe fheets you bade me on the bed. 
De/. All’s one:—Good father?! how foolifh are our 
minds !— 
If I do die before thee, pr’ythee, fhroud me 
tn one of thofe fame fheets. 

Emil. Come, come, you talk. 

Def. My mother had a maid, call’d—Barbara ; 
She wasin love; andhe, fhe lov’d, prov’d mad, - 
And did forfake her*: the had afong of willow, 


9 —Good father!] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, teads— 
ali’s one, good fairb, MALon ee 
1 —<and be, fhe low'd, prow'dmad, 
And did forfake ber? | 1 believe that mad only fignifies wild, fran- 
tick, wncertaine JOHNSON. : : 
We ftiil call a wild-girl a mad-cwp: andy in The Firft Part of King 
Henry #1. ave mentioned, : 
“ Mad, natural graces, chat extinguifh art.” 
Again, in the Two Gentlemen of Perona : 
«© Come on, you mad-cap.” ; 
Againy in Lowe's Labour's Lofiz © Do you hear, my mad wenches?" 
. STEEVENS- 
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Ad old thing “twas, but it exprefs’d her fortune, 
And fhe dy’d finging it: That fong, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind; I have much todo, 
_Butto go hang my head*allat one fide, _ 
And fing it like poor Barbara. Pr’ythee, difpatch, 
Emil. Shall I go fetch your night-gown ? 
Def. No, unpin me here.— 
This Lodovico is a proper mam - 
Emil, A very handfome man. 
De/. He {peaks well. 
Emil, [know a lady in Venice, would have walk’d 
barefoot to Paleftine, for a touch of his nether lip. 
Def. The poor foul? fat Sighing * by a fycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow; [finging. 
Her hand on her.bofom, ber head on ber knee, + 
Sing willow, willaw, willow : 


2 J have much to doy 
St 09 ps tinee my bead] I bavt much ado to do any thing Sut 
bang my bead. e might read: 
Not to go bang my bead. 

This is perhaps the only infertion made in the latter editions which 
has improved the play, ‘The reft feem to have been added for the fake 
of amplification, or of ornament. When thei 10 fubfided, 
and the mind was no longer agitated by the horror of the ation, it 
became at Jeifure to look round for {pecious additions. This aiition is 
natural. Deléemona can at fir hardly forbear to fing the fong; the 
endeavours to change her train of thoughts, but her imagination at laft 
prevails, and the fings it. Jounson. 

Thefe words, and all that follows, to Nay that’s net next, thelufive- 
ly,are not in the original quarto, 16225 and appeared firit in the folios 
The remaining lines of the fong alfo appeared firit in bs copy. 

ALONE, 

3 The poor foul, &c.] This fong, in two parts, is printed in a late 
collection re old ballads Je lines preferved here differ fomewhat from 
the copy difcovered by the ingenious collector, JouNson, 

4 —/far fighing—+] The folio reads—finging. The paffage, as has 
been already obferved, is not in the original copy printed it 1622. The 
reading of the text is taken from a quarto of no authority printed in 
t630. Sigbing, as Mr. Steevens has obferved, is alfo the reading in the 
black-letter of this ballad in the Pepys Collection, which Dr. 
Percy fol See the Religues of Ancient Englifh are I, 192- 


ALONE, 


Vou, IX, R r The 
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The frefo fireams* ran by her, and murmur’ d her moant $ 


Sing willow, Sc. 
Her falt tears fell from ber, and foften’d the flones 3 
Lay by thefe: 
Sing willow, willow, willow; 
Pr’ythee, hye thee; he'll come anon.— 
Sing alla green willow. muft be my garlands 


2. 


Let nobody blame him, bis feorn I approve °,— 
Nay, that’s not next.—Hark! whois it that knocks ? 
Emil. It isthe wind. 
Def. IT call’d my love, falfe love™; Lut what jaid he 
then? 
' Sing willow, Se. « 
If I court mo women, you ll couch with mo men*, 


So, get thee gone; good night. Mine eyes do itch ; 
Doth that bode weeping? 
Emil, ’Tis neither here nor there. 


S The frefo fireams, &c.] Thefo lines are formed with fome addi- 
tions from two couplets of the original tong : 
“ The cold fircams ran by bim, his eyes wept apace j 
« © willow, &c. . 
6 The falt tears fell from him, which drowned his face ; 
** O willow, &c. 
«¢ The mute birds fate by him, made tame dy bis mones ; 
«¢ © willow, &c. 
“¢ The fale tears fell from bim, which fofien'd the fiones,” 
¢ Le sobely bles ie Se feorn I approve, mn the original; 
** Let nobody blame me, her Icorns 1 do prove, 
** O willow, &c. 
«* She was born to be fair; I to die for her love.* Martone. 
2 Icall’d my lowe, falfe lowe;| This couplet is not in the ballad, 
which isthe complaint, not of a woman forfaken, but of a man -re- 
jected. Thefe lines were probably added when it was accommodated 
toawoman. Jounson. 


5 ve couch with mo men.] This verb is found alfo in Tbe 
Two able Kinja, 16 | 


$ 
. Oo, ifihod couch 
But one night withher,—,.” Manon ze 





Dy: 
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I Deft have heard it faid {fo°.—O, thefe men, thefe 
! men!— 

Doft thou in confcience think,—tell me, Emilia,— 

That there be women do abufe their hufhands 

In fuch grofs kind? 

Emil. There be fome fuch, no queftion. 

De/. Would’ft thou do {uch a deed for all the world ? 

Emil, Why, would not you? 

De/. No, b this heavenly light! 

Emil. Nor I neither, by this heavenly light; 

I might do’t as well i’ the dark. | > 
Def: Would’ ft thou do fuch a deed for all the world? 
Emil, The world is a hage thing: ’Tis @ great price 

For a fmall vice. 

Def. Good troth, I think thou would’ft not. 

Emil. By my troth, | think I fhould; ancdundo’t, when 
Thaddone. Marry, I would not do fuch a thing for a 
joint-ring; nor for meafures of lawn; nor for gowns, 
petticoats, nor caps, nor any petty exhibition: but, 
for the whole world,—Why, who would not make her 
hufband a cuckold, te ch him a monarch? I fhould 
venture ‘purgatory for’. 

Def, Bethrew me, if I would do fach a wrong 
For the whole world. 

Emil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i’ the world; 
and, having the world fur your labour, ‘tisa wrong in 
your own world, and you might quickly make it right. 

Def. 1 do not think, there is any fach woman. 

Emil. Yes, a dozen ; and as many to the vantage", as 
Woald’ftore the world they play’d for. 

But, [ do think *, it is their hufbands’ faults, 

[f wives do fall: Say, that they flack their-duties, 

And pour our treafures into foreign laps* ; 


9 I have beard ir faid fo.] This, aswell as the following {peech, is 
oinitted in the firlt quarto, Sreevens. 

* —to the vantage, | i. e. to boot, over and above. STEEVENS. 

= Burt, Ido think, &c.] The remaining part of this fpeech is o:it- 
ted in the firft quarto. Srekvens. 
5 * dnd pour our treafures into foreiga laps; So, in one of our au~ 

our’s a: 

‘¢ Robb'd other beds’ te, of their rents." Matons. 
rz 
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Or elfe break out in peevith jealoufies, 
Throwing reftraint upon us; or; fay, they firike as, 
Or {cant our former ares 3 in defpight ; 
Why, we have galls; and, though we have fome grace, 
Yet have we fome revenge. Let hufbands know, 
Their wives have fenfe. like them*: theyfee, and imell, 
And have their palates both for fweet and four, 
As hulbands have, Whatis it that they do, 
When they change us for others? Is it {port ? 
I think, itis; And doth affection breed it? 
I think, it doth ; Is’t frailty, that thus errs? 
It is fo too: And have not we affections ? 
Defires for fport ? and frailty, as men have? 
Then, letthem ufe us well: elfe, let them know, 
The ills we do, their ills inftroé us fo’, 
Def. Good 4g good might; Heavén me fach ufage 


fe 
Not to pick bad from bats but, by bad, mend! 
| Exeunt, 


—— ee 
ACT V. SCENE L 
A Sireet. 


Enter Taco, and Ropgrico. 


Jago. Here, ttand behind this bulk; Straight will he 
come : 7 ; 


3 =gur former baving—} Our former allowance of expence. 
OUNSOMs 

4 —bave fenfe like’ them aimee is ufed here, as in for 
ferfation or fenfaal p- 330-2. Matone. 

3 — infrudt wa fo, | This paflage, ag has been already obferved, is 
mot in the quarto, 1 The reading of the text is that of the folio, 
1623. The modern editors, following an ieoes made by the 
editor of the fecond folio, ccad—inihruét us vo. t, for the 
fore alleaghge tr cue MEE noes 5 t bate ti. 


fore adhered to the Pry mee 
6 —— beaven me fl) xi 
follo, and of the fu dn. 3 but the old quarto has 


Vjagria Samia word fore caflen, and, I think, better than x 
OuNSON. 
car 
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ear th rapier bare, and put it home; 
sp fear nothing ; I’ll be at thy elbow: 
It makes us, or it marsus; think on that, 
And fix moft firm thy refolution. __ 
Rod. Be near at hand; I may mifcarry in’t. — 
Jago, Here, at thy hand; be bold, and take thy 
{word. [retires to a@ little diftance, 
Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed ; 
And yet he has given me fatisfying reafons :-— 
*Tis but a man gone:—forth, my iword ; he dies, 
[goes to bis fand, 
Jago. I have rnbb’d this young quat almoft tothe fenfe, 
And he grows angry’. Now, whether he kill Caflio, 
Or Caflio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain*: Live Roderigo, 
He calls me to @ rettitution large 
Of gold, and jewels, that I bobb’d from him?, 


7 J bawe rubb'd ebis young quat almoft to tbe fenfe, 

“ind be grow J} This wa heeds ya among 
the editors. SirT. Hanmer reads guab, a gudgeom; not that a gud- 
geon can be rudbed co much jenfe, but that a mun grofsly deceived is 
often called a puageon. Mr. Upton reads guai/, which he proves, by 
much learning, to be a very choleric bird. Dr. Warburton retains: 
gnar, which is found in the early quarto. Theobald would introduce 
Anof; a {mall bird of that name, I have followed the text of the folio, 
and third and fourth quartos. 

A quat in the midland counties is a pimple, which by rubbing is 
made to fmart, oris rubbed ra jenfe. Roderigo is galled a quat by che 
fame mode of fpeech, a8 a low fellow is now termed in low language a 
cab. Toruhto tbe ~~ to rub tothe quicke Jounson. 

So, in The Devil's -cafe, 1623: * O young guar! inconti- 
nence ig plagued in all creatures in the world.” | 

Again, in Degleer’s Gul's Hornbooky i609; **——whether he be a 
yong oe of the firit yeeres revennew, or fome auftere and fullen.faced 

ward,’ &c. 

Such another thought occurs in Ben Janfon's Catiline: 

Li muft have their dilgraces ftill new rubé’d, 

- « To a rbe 4 (mart, &es Steevens. 

— my gain: € quartos read—-my ga STEEVEWS. 

3 —ther E bob's from bim,| That l foal’d him out of, A od 
formerly fignified a mock, or jeer, Coles renders it in his Diétionary, 
1079 by fanma; ashe docs bobb'd by iMufes, MaLone.  - 
Rir3 As 
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As gifts to Defdemona ; 
It muftnot be: if Caffio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty inhis life, | 
‘That makes me ogly; and, befides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him; there ftand I in much peril ; 
No, he mult die:—But fo, 1 hear him coming. 
Enter Cassio. 
Rod. I know his gait, *tis he ,—Villain, thou dy’ ft. 
rujfoes from bis poft, and makes a pa/s at Caflio. 
Ca/. That thraf had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou think’ft ; 
I will make proof of thine. 
[draws, and wounds Roderigo, 
Rod. O, Lam flain! [ falls. 
[Iago rujbes from bis poft, cuts Coflio bebind in the 
leg*, and exit. 
Caf. I am maim’d for ever:—Help, ho! murder! 
murder ! : [ falls. 


- 


Enter OTHELLO, at a diffance. 


Orb. The voice of Caflio :—Iago keeps his word, 
Rod. O, villain that l am! i 
Ors, Hark! ’tis even fo. | 
Caf. O, help! ho! light! a furgeon ! 
Orb, ’Tis he;—O brave Iago, honeft, and juft, 
That haft {uch noble fenfe of thy friend’s wrong! 
Thou teacheft me,—Minion, your dear lies dead, 
And your fate hies apace *:—5Strumpet, I come : 
Forth of my heart? thofe charms, thine ne hed blotted ; 
Thy bed, lult-itain’d, thall with laft’s blood be f{potted, 


[£art OTHELLO. 

(ater: 

¥ — in the dogs] omaims Caffio in the legs in confequence of 
what he hag juft heard him fay, from which he duppofed that his body 


was defended by fomefecret armour. MALONE.  __ 
2 And pour fone bier apace? ] Thus the firft quarto, ‘The fecond 
quarte and the ho San te eee fate ties, Sv evvense 
3 Forth of my beart, &c.] ‘Thiis the fi ato, The folio reada, 
For of : perhaps the true reading is, For off; 6c STERVENS. 
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! Enter Lopovico, and GRATIANO, at a diffance, 
Caf. What, ho! no watch? no paffage*? murder! 


murder ! 

Gra. ’Tis fome mifchance ; the ery is very direful, 

Ca/. O, help! ’ 

Lod. Hark! 

Rod. O wretched villain! 

Lod. Two or three groans ;—it is a heavy night’: 
Thefe may be counterfeits ; let’s think’t unfafe 
To come in to the cry, without more help. 

Rod, No body come? then fhall I bleed to death. 


Enter laco, with.a light. 


Lod, Hark! 
Gra. Here's ome comes in his fhirt, with light and 
weapons. 
Jago. Who’s there ? whofe noife is this, that cries on 
 murder®? us 


For off is the conje&tural reading introduced by the editor of the fecond 
folio, and is one of a thoufand proofs of capricious alterations made 
in that copy, Without any regard to the moft ancient editions. The 
original reading is undoubtedly the true one. So, in Mount Tabor, or 
Private Exercifes of a penitent Sinner, 1639; “ — whilft all this was 
atting, there came forth of another door at the fartheft end of the 
ftage, two old men,” &c. : 

Again, as Mr, Henley has obferved, in K, Richard III. 

2 mm - cloath my — villa ah 
* With old odd ends, n forth of holy writ.” 
Again, oe é elves 
‘* "Faith, none, but Humphrey Hour, that call"d yoor grace 
“ To breakfaft once, forth of iy company.” Matone. 

4 —no pajjage ?—] No paffenger? nobody ps: by? Jonnson, 

So, in the ds Ecnagh : — 

** Now in the ftirring pallens of the day.” Stxxvens. 
Se ight :] A ebick cloudy night, in which an ambuth, 
may be commodiouilly laid. Jonnson, 

So, in Meafure for Meafures “ 

e the middle of the night." Stevens. 

s = Shree is this, that cries on onan F), hus the quarto, 
1622, and e folio, 16233 and fuch was the = ecology of Shake 
ipeare’s age. So, in Eaftward Hoe, a comedy, 1605 

Rr¢. “*“ Whe 
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Caf. None in the world; nor do I know the man, | 
lago. {to Bian.] What, look you pale ?—O, bear him 
out o’ the air.— [Cafho and Rod. are borne af. 
Stay you, good gentlewoman® i—look you pale, muaf- 
trels?— | 
Do you perétive the galtnefs ° of her eye?— 
Nay, if you flare", we fhall hear more anon :— 
Behold her well; 1 pray you, look upon her; 
Do you fee, gentlemen? nay, guiltinefs will fpeak, 
Thongh tongues were out of ufe, | 
' Enter Emyuta. 
Emil. ’Las, what’s the matter; what's the matter, 
. ., hulband? 
Tago. Caffio hath here been fet on in the dark, 
By Roderigo, and fellowsthat are icap'ds 
He's almoit flain, and Roderigo dead. 
Emil. Alas, good gentleman! alas, good Cafio! 
Jago. This is the fruitof whoring.—Pr’ythee, Emilia, 
Go know of Caflio where he fupp’d to-night*:— 


S — good gentlewomant] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio reads 
e—gentlemen, ‘That'the original is the true reading, may be collected 
from the fituation and feelings of the parties on the fcene. No reafon 
can be affigned why Zedowico andiGrariaeo Should itamedlarely quit 
the (pot where they now are, before they had heard from Lago further 
particulars of the attack on Caflio, merely becaufe Caflio was borne 
off: whereas, on the other hand, his miftrels, Bianca, who has been 
officioufly offering him alfliftance, would naturally endeavour to ac- 
company him to.hig lodgings. Matones . \ 

9 — the gafinefs—] So the folio, The quartos read, jefures.Stety. 

* Nay, if you fare,) So the folio. ‘Tlie quattos read, firre. 

: : x STEEVENS, 

2 —Pr'ythee, Emiliay > 

Ge know of Caffio Sei 6 fe to-mgbt?] In the latt feene of 
the preceding a¢t Iago informs Roderigo, that Caffio was to fup wich 
Bianca; that he would accompany Caffio to her houte, and would 
take care to bring him away thence between twelve aad one, 
Caffio too had himéelf informed Tago, in AGLIV. ie, i. that he would 
fup with Bianca, and Iago had promifed to meet him at her houfe. 
Perhaps, however, here Iago chofe ert pte ignorant of this fae, 
confeious that he had way-laid Caftioy-and therefore defiroue of being 
thought ignorant of his motivms during the evening, MaLone, 

” : | ats 
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at, do fhake at that? 
ion Hefapp’d at my houfe; but I therefore fhake 


not. . < 
Jago. O, did he fo? I you, go with me, 
Emi]. Fie, fie upon thee, mpet ! 
Bian. 1 am no ftrumpet; but of life as honett, 
As you that thus abufe me.» 

Emil. As 1? foh!, fie upon thee! 

Jago. Kind gentlemen, let’s go fee poor Caflio drefs'd: — 
Come, milftrels, you muit tell us another tale.— 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what has happ’d.— 
Will you go on, I pray?—This is the night, [Afde. 
That either makes me, or fordoes* me quite. [Exeunt. 


3 "SCENE. IL 

A Bed-chamber: Despemona in bed, afleep. A light 
burning. 

Enter OTHELLO. 


Orb, Itis the caufe, it is the canfe, my foul,— 
Let me not name it* to you, you chafte ftars !— 


It 


3 —or fordoes me guite.] To furdois to undo, to ruin, to deftroy. 
STrervens. 

Sce p. 244, 1.6. Marone. 

4 Is is the caufe, itis the caufe, my foul,— 

Let me not name it—] The abruptnefs of this foliloquy makes 
it obicure. The meaning, I think, is this: «I am here (fays 
«* Othello in his mind) overwhelmed with horror. What is the rea- 
** fon of this perturbation ? Isoit want of refolution to do juftice ? Is 
«< it the dread of fhedding blood ? No; itis notthe aétion that thocks 
f* me, but it isebe caufe, it is che cause, my foul; let me not name it to 
“< you, ye chafie ars! it is the caufe.” JouNson. ¥ 

Othello, full of horror at the cruel ation which he is sbout to per- 
Rea, feems at this 0 = be fear his juftification, 
reprefenting to himfelf therzu/fe, 1. c. the greatneis of the ocation 
pes ie ws ste akin! iy SER ae 

peare feems to have e ing verfe in» the fifth cha 
eer of Jermish ta, tiews They overpafs the deeds of the wicked 5 
they judge not the caufe, the eaufe of the fatherlefs ;—fhall ey A 
: ou 
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It is the caufe.—Yet I'll not thed her blood ; 
Nor fcar that whiter fkin of hers rhan fnow, 
And {mooth as monumental alabaiter. | 
[takes off bis fwword, 
Yet the muff die, elfe fhe’ll betray more men®. 
Put out the light, and then pat out the hghr®: 
lf I quench thee, thou flaming minifter, 
| I can 
wo! be avenged on fuch as this ?** In imitation of this the mean 
hie interrupted expreffians were completed, tofay, “4 tefethe orig 
the caule ef wirtue and chaffity, sobich 1 am going to maintain: my 
foul, this is tbe offence thow f@ avenge: but let me not name the 
offence rs you, ye chafte tars; it is the caufe of chaffity, and the mult 
die, elie the'll betray more men. ‘fuffice demands ir from mes 
ANONYMOUS, 

5 Yer foe mufl dic, afe fhe'll betray more men.] Thisis the fecond 
attempt of Othello to jultify what he bas undertacen. Firft he fays, 
Jt ix the caufe, i.e. his own cawfe; now he is willing to fuppofe him~ 
felf the preventer of fwcceeding mifchief to others. STREVENS. 

© Put out the light, and then put out the light :] This is one of 
the paffages to which I alluded in a note on As you fikeit, Vol. III, 
P- 133) 0.5; in which by 2 moderm regulation our poet's words have 
obtained a meaning, which in my opinion was not in his thoughts. 
Mr. Upton-was the firft perfon who introduced the conecit in this linc, 
which has been adopted fince his book appeared, by pointing it thus : 

Put out the light, and then—Pur out the light! dec. 

His explanation is as follows. °* I°// pur owe the light, and therm 
firangle her, he was going to fay ; but this recals a thoufand tender 
thoughts to his troubled foul: he ftops thort; If J gueneb rhe tapers 
bow eafy is it to reftore its former light ; but O Defdemona, if I once 
put out thy light,”” &c. 

On this De. Warburton grounded the following note + 

«* The meaning is, | will put out the light, and sen proceed to the 
execution of my purpofe. But theexpretiion of putring out ge /ipbr, 
bringing to mind the effeéts of the extinétion of thelight of life, he 
hesakethott, and queftions himfelf about the efteéts of this metaphorical 
extindtion, introduced by a repetition of hig firft words; as much as to 
fay, Bat hold, Jet me firlt weigh the refleétions which this expreition 
fo naturally excites." | 

I entirely agree with Dr. Farmer, that this regulation vem a (pirit 
to this = that was not intended. The poet, I think, mednt 
merely to fayy—** I will now put out the lighted taper which I hold, 
and them put out the light of life ;'” and this introduces his fublequent 


refieétion and com a, ju este fuppoling the latter words of 
the line ny ve ufed be deen che 10 ped of 2 areas 
cannot ne without de r at equivoque sof 
which Shak/peare was fo fond, sa oe - ‘these 
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can againthy former light reftore, 
k auld I repent ne :—but once put out thy light®, 


There are few images which occur more frequently in his works than 
this. Thus, in KX. Henry VI. P. Til. the dying Clidord fays, 
«¢ Here burns my candle ovt, ay, here it dics.” 
Again, in Macbeth: | ' 
€¢ Ovt, out, brief candle !"’ 
Again, in K. Heary VIL! - 
“‘ This candle burns not clear; ‘tis f mu {nuff itj 
«© Then out it ht 
Again, inhis crece} 
ary F stench hues’ bok thy light, and lend it not 
«© To darken her, whole dight excelleth thine!" 

Let the words—put owt ber Jight, ftand for a momeat in the place of 
—darken ber, and then the fentence will run—Burn cut thy light, fair 
torch, and lend it mot to put vat ber Tight, whofe light is more excellent 
than thine. In the very fame ftraim, fays Orhello, ** det me firfi extin- 
gui che light I no® bold, and then put out the of life. how 
different in effect and importance are thefe two atts! The extinguifhed 
taper can be lighted again, but the light of life, when once extinguilh- 
ed, can never, alas, be relumined.”’ 

The queftion is not, which regulation renders the paffage moft ele- 
gant and fpirited, but what was the poet's idea.—I believe, however, 
that Shakfpeare wroteand then put out sdy light; and the reading 
of the ori copy in a fubfequent line, “ — bat once put out rdine,” 
feems to me to countenance this emendation. 

In The Merchant of Venice the word digét ig ufed with equal ambiguity ¢ 

‘¢ Let me give figdt, but let me not be /ighr.” MALONE. » 

This has been as a very difficult tine. Fielding mzkes 
Betrerton and Boob difpute about it with the aucbor bimfelf im the other 
world. The punttuation recomménded by Dr. Warburton, gives a 
fpirit to it which I fear was not intended. It feems to have been only 
a play upon words. To put the tight out was a phrafe for te Ai/l., In 

be Maid's Tragedy, Melantius fays, 

* — "Tis a juftice, and a noble one, 
“6 To gut the light oue of {uch bafe offenders.” Farmer. 

Put cut the lights Vhis phrafe is twice ufed in Sidney's Arcadia, for 
killing a lady, p, ¢60, and 470, edit, 1633. 

in, in an wnpublithed play, called The Second Maitlens T: ragedy, 
by George Chapman, licenfed by Sir George Buc, October 47%, 26:1, 
(mow in the library of the Marguis of Lanfdown, who honoured me 


with the ufe of ic): 
“ O foul of canning, 
Came that arch fubtiity from chy lady's countfel, 
* See Gre fudden craft? confefs to me 
** How oft thou haft been a bawd to their clofe actions, 
*€ Or all thy li te out.” STEEVENS. 
© mm put owt thy light, ] Thus the folio. The quarto reads—pot out 
thine, STEEVER b 





wt 


C24 ‘Oo TH E 1-0; | 

Thou cunning’ ft pattern of excelling nature”, et 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light relume*, When I have pluck’d thy 
ie? | 


I cannot give it vital growth again, 
It needs muft wither :—I’Il fmell it on the tree.— 
pe [Atfing ber. 

Obalmy breath, that doft almoft perfuade 
Juttice herfelf to break her {word!—Once more-— 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after :—Once more, and this the laft: 
So {weet was ne’er fo fatal. Iumult weep, 
But they are cruel tears: ‘This forrow’s heavenly * 
It ftrikes, where it doth love.—She wakes— 

Def. Who's there 2? Othello? 

Orb. Ay, Defdemona. * 

Def. Will you come to bed, my lord? 

Oih. Have you pray’d to-night, Defdemona? 
Def. Ay; my lord. | 
Orb. If you bethink yourfelf of any crime, 


7 Técu cunning’}? pattern of excelling nature,] So, in Palmerin D'0li- 
wa, 1588, P. I, ** —thofe that beheld her, efteemed her for the 
ehiefett piece of workmanthipp that ever Nature framed.” Reep. 

8 That can thy light relume.] Thus the folio. ‘(he quarto 16225 
for relume has—returh. The modern editors; following the quarte print- 
ed in 1630, read—relumine, 

Our poct has lume, for illuminate, in Hamlet 

«¢ Had made his courfe, to i//ame that partof heaven, 
ef Where now it burns."" MaLow®. 

9 —thy rofey] Thos the folio, The quarto reads,—rbe rofe, 
Again, the quarto reads, 

«© I'J] fmell iv on the tree," 
The folio, . - 
«¢ Tl) Cell shee on the tree.” Srrtvens, 

1 —Tbis jorrew's beaverily ;] This tendernefs, with which I lament 
the punithment which juftice compels me to inflict, isa holy pafiion, 
— J with thele two lines could be honeftly ejected. It isthe fate of 
Shalcfpeare to counteract his own pathos, Jounsow.. lw. 

Perhaps the poet would not have retained both thefe images, had 
he publithed the play himélf, though in the chyrvy of compofition he 
threw them both upon paper, ‘The firft feems adoptéd from the fabu- 
lous hiftory of the crocodile, the fecond from a pailage in the feripture. 


STEEVENS., 
* Whom the Lord loveth, he chaftencth,” Mason. 3 
Unreconcil’d 


= 
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Usyeconcil’d as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it flraght, | 

Dz/. Alas, my lord, what may you mean by that ? 

Orb, Well, do it, and be brief; I will walk by: 

T would not kill thy unprepared {pirit ; 
No,—Heaven forefend !—I would not kill thy foul *. 

Def. Talk you of killing ? 

Orb. Ay, Ido. 

Def. Then, heaven . 
Have mercy on me! 

Ors. Amen, with all my heart! 

Def. If you fay fo, I hope you will not kill me, 

Ors, Humph! 

Def. And yet I fear you; for you are fatal then, 
When your eyes roll fo: Why | fhouldfear, Iknow not, 
Since guiltinefs@ know not; but yer, I feel, I fear, 

Orb. Think on thy fins, 

Def. They are loves I bear to you. 

Ors, Ay, and for that thou dy’ft, 

Def. That death’s unnataral, that kills for loving 3, 
Alas, why gnaw you fo your nether lip? 

Some bloody paffion ihakes your very frame : 
Thefe are portents; but yet, I hope, I hope, 
They.do not point on me. 

Orb, Peace, and be ftill! 

Def. 1 will fo: What's the matter? 

Ov, That handkerchief, which I fo lov‘d, and gave 


thee, 
Thou gav’ft to Caffio. 
Def. No, by my life and foul ; 


* I would mat bill thy foul.] Sir W. D’ Avenant has borrowed thé 
thought in his Albovine, King of Lambard ‘7 r62 : . en 
“ T am not fraught with devil's fpleen ; i would 
: a yale heat STELVENS. 
at death's unnatural, that kills for lowing.) This thought is 
likewife found in The Legend of Orpheus and Eurydicé, a poem, 
L, 16mo,. 1597: isan foes. s de didi 
*€ Unnatural, which kill where you fhould kifle.” 
Again, in our poet's K. Richard III. | 
*« Icis a quarrel moft unnatural, 
* To be reveng'd on him thaj loyeth thee.” Maxonz, 
Send 


Send for the man, and afk him. ~ 
“I oe eee foul, gt | sane tel 
e heed of perjury; thou arton eath« 

Def: Ay; “2 oad pat to dic. a 

Orth. Yes, prefently : 

Therefore confefs thee freely of thy fin; 

For todeny each article with oath, | ~ 

Cannot remove, nor choke, the trong conception 
That I do groan withal, Thou art to die. 

Def: Then, Lord have mercy on me! 

Ors. lfay, amen. 

Def. And have you mercy too!—I never did 
Offend you in my life; never lov’d Caflio, 

Bat with fach general warranty of heaven 
As { might love: I never gave him token. 

Ors. By heaven, I faw my handkerchief in his hand, ° 
O perjur’d woman! thou doft ftone my heart, 
And mak’ft me call, what [ intend to do,— 

A murder, which I thought a facrifice* : 
I faw the handkerchief, 

Def. He found it then ; 

T never gave it him :—Send for him hither, 
And let him confefs a truth. 

Orb. He hath confefs’d. 

Def. What, my lord? 

Orb, That he hath—us'’d thee 5, 


4 A murder, which I thought a facrifices] Thit line is difficult, 
Thou baft bardened my beart, and makeft me kill thee with the rage of a 
reurderer, when I thought to bawe facrificed thee to juttice with the 
calmnefs of a pricft ftriking a victim, 

Jt muft not be omitted, thatone of the elder quartos reads, then dof? 
fione thy beart ; which I fufpect to be genuine, The meaning then 
will be, sbow forceft me to difmifs thee from the world in the ftate of 
the murdered without preparation for death, when I intended that thy 
punilhment fhould have been  facrifice atoning for thy crime. 

Iam glad that I have ended my revifal of this dreadful fcene. It is 
not to beendured. Jonuwson, 

Thy heart, is the reading of the original quarte, 1622, MALONE. 
a be bath—us'd thee:] The quarto, 1622, exhibits this line 

us; ' 

. That he hathemwds death, Maiont, 
Dy. 
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ivy. How? anlawfully ? 
Ors. Ay- 
Def. He will not fay fo. 
Orb. No, his mouth is ftopp’d ; 
Honeft Iago hath ta’en order for’t®. ‘ 
Def. My fear interprets then,—What, ishe dead? 
Oth. Had all his hairs been lives’, my great revenge 
Had ftomach for them ull. 
Def. Alas! he is betray’d, and I undone. | 
Orh, Out, ftrumpet! Weep’ ft thou for him to myface? 
Def. O, bani me, my lord, but kill me not. 
Orb. Down, ftrampet - ; ; 
Def. Kill me to-morrow, let me live to-night, 
Oth. Nay, if you ftrive,— 
Def. But half aq hour, 
Ord, Being done, 
There is no sy &, 
Def. But while I fay one prayet. = 
Orh. It is too late *. [ Hefmothers ber. 
Emil, 

6 — bath ta’enorder for't.] i.e. has token meafures. So, in Holin- 
fhed's Reign of King : @— he took fuch order for him, that he was 
defpoiled of all his goods and benefices.” p. 174. STEEVENS. 

Again, in Dide Queen of Carthage, by Marlowe and Nathe, 15941 

* I will take order for that prefently.”” Martone. 

7 Had all bis bairs been livery] This thought appears to have 
been wey common, as it occurs frequently in dramatic performances 
prior to Shalefpeare’s Orbellos So, in The Dewil's Charter, by Barnaby 
‘Barnes, 1607: 

** Koow, Cafar, had J now as many lives 
‘« As there are ftones, or hairs upon my head, 
‘© T would,”’ &c. 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's King and no King? 
ee My dai bi gt Gaal not be engaged 
irs Were lit€!, en 
“s in fuch acaule.” STEeEVENS. 





King and no King, 28 a from Sir Henry Herbert's My Was 
produced in 1611, See Vol.1. P. 11, Hiforical Account nglifb 
siete MALONE. | ; 


done, . 
There is wo poafe. The firtt quatto omits this 
- STervens. 


9 I: is t00 late.] After this {peech.of Othello, the elder quarto adds 

an invocation on Defdemona, confilting only of the fesreditamne 

es ree As this muft ae to huve. been uttered ~ 
Ole ’ t 


626 OTHELLO, 
Ezil. [withix.| My lord, my lord! what ho! my Tord, 
my lord! 
Orb, What noife is this?~-Not dead? not yet quite’ 
dead? 
I, that am cruel, am yet merciful; 
I would not have thee lingér in thy pain.— 
Emil. [within.] What ho! my lord, my Jord! 
Orb. Who's there ? 
Emil. [within.] O, good myjlord, I would {peak a word 
with you ' 


Orh, Yes tis Emilia:—by and by.—She’s dead. 
*Tis like, fhe comes to fpeak of Caffio’s death ; 
The noife was high.—Ha! no more moving? 
Still as the grav@? Shall the comeig? Were’t good? 
I think, the thrs again -—-No.— Whar's tlie belt 
If fhe comein, fhe’ll fure {peak to my wife :— 
My wife! my wife! what wife ?—1 have no wife * + - 
O infupportable! O heavy hour! | 
Methink s, it fhould be now a hageeclipfe 
Of fun and moon; and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. | 
Emil. { within, | I do befeech you I may fpeak with you, 
Ozh. Thad forgot thee: O, come in, Emilia = 
Soft,—by and by :—Let me the curtaiis draw.— 





the is yet ftruggling with death, Erhink an editor may be excufed from 
inferting fuch a circumflance of fupererogatory horror, efpecially as it 
is found in but one of the ancient copies, STEEVENS. 

This alteration was probably made in confequence of the ftatue of 
the 34 of James I. c. 21. which lays a penalty for the profane ufe of 
_ the mame of God, &c, in ftage-plays, enterludes, May-gtraes, &e. 

. . OLLET. 

The ftutute was neceffary; for not only the ancient moralities; but 
the plays (thole of Chapman in particular) abound with the moft wan- 
ton and flocking repetitions of a name which never ought to be men- 
‘tioned in fuch an irreverend manner on the Rege. Stenvens, 

The alteration was undoubtedly made by she Maiter of the Revels 

; . ; a ALONE, 

, evife! my wife! abot ewifeP—I bawe vo wifes) “ Filium 
er. ad. a habeo ; sold dixi mee ig tat habuiy 
Chreme.” Tere Heowtonty STEEVENS, , 

Where 
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Weere art thou? What's the matter with thee now? 
[ unlocks the door. 
77 Bater EmMivia. 


Emil. O, my good ford, yonder’s foul oturder done: 
Orb, What? now? 
. Emil, But now, my lord? 
Orh. It is the very error of the moon ; 
She comes more near the earth than fhe was wont, 
And makes men mad. 
Emil. Caffio, my lord; has kill’d a young Venetian, 
Call’d—Roderigo, 
Orb. Roderigo kill’d! 
And Cafho kill’d? 
Emil, No, Caffio is not kill’d. 
Orb. Not Cafjo kill’d? Then murder’s out of tute; 
And fweet revenge grows harhh. 
Def. O, falfely, falfely murder’d*! 
Exit. 


2 O falfely, falfelg murder'd !] It cannot be fuppofed that a perfon 
who had been ¢ ly frangled or fnictbered, could {peak again ; 
for if the power of breathing returned after the inftrument of fuffoca- 
tion was removed, no aét of violence had in reality taken plate, by 
which the conejufior of life could be brought on. Bot fuch ia the pe-~ 
culiar fate of Defdemona, that the is fuppofed to be fmothered, re- | 
vives to acquaint us that jhe /morbered berje/f, and then dies without 
any oftentible caufe of death, 1 am of opinion that fome theatrical 
direction has been omitted 5 and that when Othello fays, 

Not dead? not yet quite dead? 
I, that am crucl, am yet merciful ; 
I would not have thee linger in thy pain:— 
So, fe 


he then ftabs her, repeating the two laft words, as he repeats the blow, 


Thus Virgil: 
— fies fic juvat ire fab umbras. 
After a apr 2 ra re Defdemuna might fpeak againg with 
priety, and yet very foon expire; as fays Caflio of Roderigo: 
= Sa eth but ecw Bete 4 “* . 
After long feeming de , 
FE a refolution of Othello was to poifon her, but from this meafure 
is diffuaded by the policy of Fago. He is next determined to ule 
the poniard i bur, his dernefs awaking, he cannot bear to deform 
thofe ba which he had fo often approached with other fenfations 
and for different purpofes, — fays he, | ra 
32 _—_— 


” 


628 OTHELLO, : 


Emil. Alas! what cry is that? “v 

Orth. That! what? : 

Emi/, Out, and alas! that was my lady’s voice :— 
Help! help, ho! help!—O lady, fpeak again ! 

Sweet Defdemona! O, fweet miftrefs, {fpeak! 

Def. A guiltlefs death I die. 

Emil. O, who hath done 
This deed? 

De/. Nobody; I myfelf; farewel: 

Commend me to my kind lord; O, farewel. [ dies. 

Orb. Why, how fhould the be murder’d? 

Emil. Alas, who knows? | 

Orh. You heard her fay herfelf, it was not I. 

Emil. She faid fo; I muft needs report the truth. 

Orb. She’s, like a liar, gone to burning hell ; 

*Twas I that kill’d her. ; 

Emil. O, the more angel fhe, 

And you the blacker devil! 

Orb. She turn’d to folly, and the was a whore ’. 

Emil. Thou dof belie her, and thouart a devil. 

Orb, She was falfe as water *. 

Emil. Thou art rath as fire, to fay 
That the was falfe; O, the was heavenly true! 

I'll not thed her blood, 

Nor fcar that whiter skin of hers than fnow, 

And fmooth as monumental alabafter : 
And this refolution we are to imagine he would have kept, but that 
he was averfe to employing thofe means again, which had already 
appeared to be uncertain in their effet, 

df this apparent want of a play-houfe dircétion had occafioned any 
abfurdity in the original reprefentation of the play, probably it is 
glanced at by Ben Jonfon in the Alchemif, AQ V.: “ Did'tt hear 
a cry, faid’t thou? Yes, fir, like unto a man that had been frangled 
an hour, and could not fpeak.” StTeevens. 

The Alchemift was firft reprefented in the year 1610, and this paf> 
fage is found in the original copy printed in dhse ear, Matone. 

3 She turn'd to folly, and foe was a whore.) Folly fignifies here, 
asin the facred writings, depravity of mind, So, inour authour's Rape 
Ge Lucrece: 

“ Her fad behaviour feeds his vulture felly.”"" Matows, 
4 —falfe as ek As water, that will fupport no weight, nor 
p any impreffion. Jonnson, Onn 
: f 7 
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“6h. Caffio did tup her; afk thy hufband elfe, 
©, I were damn’d beneath all depth in hell, 
But that I did proceed upon juft grounds 
To thisextremity ; Thy hufband knew it all. 
Emil. My hafband? 
_ Orb, Thy hufband. 
Emil, ‘That the was falfe to wedlock? 
O:b. Ay, with Caffio. Nay, had the been true, 
If heaven would make me fuch another world 
Of one entire and perfeét chryfolite, 
I'd not have fold her for it, 
Emil. My hafband? 
Orb, Ay, ’twas he that told me firft* ; 
An honeit man he is, and hates the flime 
That fticks on filthy deeds. 
Emil. My hufband? 
Or, What needs this iteration *, woman? 
I fay, thy hufband. , 
Emil.70 miftrefs, villainy hath made mocks with love"! 
My hufband fay, that fhe was falfe? 
Orb, He, woman ; 
I fay, thy hufband; Dolt underftand the word? 
My friend, thy hufband, honeft, honeft Iago, 
Emil. Uf he fay fo, may his pernicious foul 
Rot half a grain aday! he lies to the heart; 
She was too fond of her moft filthy bargain, 
Orh, Ha! | 


3 —that told me frfl;] The folio readsy—-that told me ow ber 
firh. STEEVENS. 

© — iteration,| The folio reads—jiterancee ST eevENs. 

7 Emil.| The fir quarto omits this and the following fpeech. 

STEEWENS. 

8 — villainy bath made mocks with lowe !] Pillainy has taken advan- 
tage to play upon the wealenefs of a violent paffion. Jounson. 

I have fometimes thought that thefe words might mean, that * vil- 
lainy hath play'd on its objeét under a pretence of kindnels."” So, in 
Macbech: 

6 es the furfeited grooms 
© Do mock their charge with /nores." 

But in this have very little confidence. Marowe. Poa 

$33 Emil, 


wan ‘TT HE LL Qa, 
mi y work : ~ 

This ine ismo More worthy hearen, 
Than thou watt worthy her. 

Orb. Peace, you were bett. 

Emil. Thou hatt not half the power to do me harm, 
As Ihave to be hurt®. O gull! O.dolt! 
As ignorant as dirt! thou hait done a deed,— 
] care not for thy dword; I'll make thee known, 
Though I loft twenty lives : :—Help ! reine 2 ho! help! 
The Moor has kill’d my miftrefs; M murder! 





Enter Montano, GraTiano, and Taco. 


Mon. What is the matter ?— How now, general? 

Emil. O, are you come, Iago? you have gee well, 
That men mutt lay their murders on your neck 

Gra, What 1s the matter? 

Emil, Difprove this villain, if thou be’ft a man: 
He fays, thou told*ft him that his wife was fale ; 
I know, thou did’ft not, thou’rt not fuch a villain ; 
Speak, for my heart is full. 

Jago. I told him what I thought; and told uo more 
Than what he found himielf was apt and t 

Emil. But did you ever tell him, the w is 

Jago, I did, 

Emil. You told a lie ; an odious, damned lies 
Upon my foul, a fie; a wicked lic: — 
She falfe with Caffio!—Did you fay, with Caio? 


9 Thou bof not balf tbe ee 
At I bgt i dors She means to fay, ] bawe in this caufe 
pepe ft 2s ¢morethan thow t er 00 i OHNSON. 
This fentiment is more expan a rh 
$F end wy able 9 
** (Out ofa 


f endure n 

‘ Than 

Agtin, in Henry VIL 
bp tage bey ae ea , 

Of this laft line there is no trace in the old play on which Shak/peare 


formed the Second Past of K, Henry VI, 2 NE» 





Jago, 
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Jago. With Caflio, miftrefs ; Go to, charm vour tongue *. 
YE mil, I will not charm my tongue; tea eee to 


oe 
My miftreis here lies murder’d in her bed. 
All, Q heavens forefend ! 
Emil, And your reports have fet the murder un, 
- Orb, Nay, ftare not, matters; it js trae, indeed, 
Gra, ’Tis a ftrange truth. 
Mon. O monfirous act! 
Emil. Villainy, villainy, villainy !— 
J think upon’t,—I think,—I {mell’t ;—O villainy ! 
J thought fo then ;—1’1l kill myfelf for grief. — 
O villainy, villainy ! 
Jago. What, are you mad? I charge you, get you home, 
Emil. Good gentlemen, let me haye leave to fpeak; 
Tis proper I = him, but not now :— 
Perchance, Iago, [ will ne’er go home. 
Orb. QO! O! O! hanging over his wife. 
Emil. Nay, lay thee down, and roar; 
For thou hatt kill’d the fweetelt innocent, 
That e’er did lift up eye. 
Orb, O, fhe was foul !— [rifing. 
I fearce did know you, uncle: There lies your niece, 
Whole breath, indeed, thefe hands have, newly ftopp’d: 
"4 =-charm your tongue.) By this Mion, Charm your tongue, the 
poet means rf more saa } jako lant ier Apply Seapowers Brong 
as a charm would be, to your tongue; for mothing lefs can ftop ity 
volobility, So, in Kieg Henry WJ. P.1. 
‘ Peace, wilful boy, or I will chera your tongue." 
So, Ben Jonfon, in Cynthia's Revels: ; 
Bs ne Frlay oh og 
n rsfia gy De 5+ Ce Get 
agen That well could ¢ bis eaaers and time his fpeech." 
Again, in The Vorkpire Tregedy, 1619 : 


“ The way to charm a woman's’ 
“* Is to break her politician did it.”* . 
Pliny informs us, that 1 was the conitant exclamation 
before any religious cberm was From this circumétance the 


ee ~~ be Fo cate ae ogee ge hl " 
are wanting in the firitquarto, STEEVENS. 
Ss 4 I know, 


632 OTHELLO, 


I know, this act fhews horrible and grim. “— 
Gra. Poor Defdemona! I am glad thy father’s dead ; 

Thy match was mortal to him,. and pure grief 

Shore his old thread in twain: did he live now, 

This fight would make him do a defperate turn ; 

Yea, curfe his better angel from his fide, 

And fall to reprobation$, 
Ors. ’Tis pitiful: but yet Iago knows, 

That the with Caffio hath the act of fhame 

A thoufand times committed* ; Caflio confefs’d it: 


And 

3 Yea, curfe his better angel from his fide, 

And fall to reprobation.| So, in ovr authour's 144th Sonnet ; 

¢ ———-—— my female evil 
«* Tempteth my Setter angel from my fide.” Martone 
4A theufand tines committed;) This is another paflage which 
feems to fuppofe a longer Space comprifed in the a@tion of this play than 
the {cenes include. Jonnson, 
That fbr with Coffe barb the a& of foame 
A thfeed times committed 5— tf, 
And again: 

"Tit net a year or two fhews us @ man.| I am not convinced from 
thefe paflages only, that a longer fpace is comprifed in the action of 
this play than the fcenes include. 

What Othello mentions in the firft inftance, might have palled Atul 
more often, before they were married, when Caffio weat between 
them 5 for the, who could find means to elude the vigilance of her fa- 
ther in refpeét of Othello, might have done fo in refpeét of Caffio, 
when there was time enough for the occurrence fuppofed to have hap- 
pened. A jealous perfon will aggravate all he thinks, or fpeaks of 5 
and might ufe a thowfand for a much lefs number, only to give weight 
to his cenfure: nor would it have anfwered any purpofe to have made 
Othello a litle nearer or further off from truth in his calculation, We 
might apply the poet's own words in Cymbeline 3 

«== fpare your arithmetic 5 

“e Once, and a million,” 

The latter is a proverbial expreffion, and might have been introduced 
with propriety, had they been married only.a day or two, Emilia’s 
reply perhaps was di€tated by her own private experience; and (eeme 
to mean ouly, “ that it is too foon to judge of a hutband's dilpolition ; 
** or that Defdemona muft not be furpriged at the difcovery of Ochello’s 
«* jealoufy, for it is mot even a year or two that will difplay all the 
“* failings of a man.” we 


Mr. ‘Tollet, however, on this : feveral inftances 
in fupport of Dr, ohnfon'e > ce er me to explain 
or anata my owe jon, 1 fhall Jay them before the 
Fu c, . r 
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nd fhe did gratify his amorous works 

ith that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I firft gave her ; -Ifaw itin his hand ; 
It was a handkerchief’, an antique token 
My father gave my mother, 
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Emil. 
© AG III. fe. iii. Orhello fays: 


6 What fenfe had J of her ftolen hours of luft? 

6€ J faw it not, thought it not, ic harm'd not met 
«6 J flept the next night qwell, was free and merry : 
st J found not Caffio's kifles on her lips.” 

¢¢ On Orbelio’s wedding-night he and Caffio embarked from Venice, 
where De/demona was left under the care of Jago. They all meet at 
Cyprus; and fince their arrival there, the icenes include only one night, 
the night of the celebration of their nuptials. Jago had not chen in- 
fufed any jealoufy into Orbelio’s mind, nor did he fufpeét any former 
intimacy between Caffio and Defdemona, but only choughe it ** apt, 
and of greit cred® that fhe loved him.” Whar night then was there to 
intervene between Ca/io’s kiffes and Orbello’s iceping the next night 
well? Tago has faid, “1 lay with Co/fio lately,” which he could nor 
not havedone, unlels they had been longer at Cyprus than is repretent- 
ed in the play; nor could Ca/fo have kept away, for the {pace of a 
whole week, from Bianca.” STEEVENS. 

5 dt was a handkerchief, &c } Othello tells his wife, A& ILI. fc. iv: 

—— that bandkercbief 

Did an Agyptian to my mother give. 
And here he fays: 

Je was a handkerchief — 

My fatber gave my mother. 

This lait pa(Taye has been cenfured as an overfightin the poet; but 
perhaps it exhibirs only a freth proof of his art. The firit account of 
the handkerchief, as given by Othelio, wae purpolely oftentatious, 
in order to alarm his wife the more. When he mentiens it a fecond 
time, the truth was fufficient for his purpofe. 

This circumftance of the handkerchief is perhaps ridiculed by Ben 

onfon, in his Portafer: *€ You thall {ce me do the Moor; matter, 
end me your fearf.” Srexvens. ve: 

J queftion whether Othello was written early enough to be ridiculed 
in the Poetafter, There were many other Mors on the ftage, Itis 
certain at leaft, that the paffage, 

6 —our new heraldry is bands, not beorts.” 
could not be foferted before the middle of the year 1671. Farmer. 

If the alluGon ia the Poeraffer (which was printed in 1601) were to 
Orbeilo, it would fix its date much earlier than I conceive it to have 
been written, But the allufion in the padage quoted, is not to Orbello, 
but to an old play called the Battle of Alcazar, 1 “In the Postafer, 
Pyrgus, who fays, you thall fe¢me do the »”" proceeds in ~ 
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Emil, O heaven! O heavenly powers ! Le 
Jago, Comey hold your peace. | 
Emil.’ Twill out, ’twill gut ;-I hold my peace, fir ? no; 
No, | will {peak as liberal as the air © 
Let heaven, and men, and deyils, Jet them all, 
All, all, cry fhame a pees me, yet II fpeak. 


Jago. Be wife, and get you home. 
Emil. I will not, [Iago offers to fab bis wifes 
Gra. Fie! 


Your {word upon a woman? 
Emil. Othou dull Moor ! that handkerchief thou fpenk't 


of, 

I found by fortune, and did give my hulband ; 
For often, with a folemn earneftnefs, 
(More than, indeed, belong’d to fach a trifle.) 
He begg’d of me to ‘feal it. 

tage. Villainous whore! 

Emil, She give it Caflio! no, alas; I found it, 
And | did ge it my hufband, 

Jage. Filth, thou lief. 

Emil. By heaven, 1 donot; Ido not, gentlemen; 
O murd’rous coxcomb! what fhould {uch a fool 
Do with fo good a wife? 

[Iago fabs Emilia, them ries out, 
Ob. Are there no ftones in heaven, 


fame fcene, and repeats an abfurd (peech of the Moor in the Bartle of 
Alana’ inning with this line; 
ere art thou, boy? where ts Calipolia 2 
which afcertains the allafion to be to that play. Martone, 
© No I qwill fpeak as liberal as the aitj] The quarto, 1622, 
reads: 
Piles. Pr iy be in {peaking liberal as the airs > 


No, I will (peak as liberal as the mike 
The text is formed our of the two copies: Mato 
ome is frees under no tat oi This rales of the North. 
epee in Fons Ves y Sc. “ona a 


rtof 6 
are ipa it ea Sani Sees 
+ But 
* 
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“~ But what ferve for the thunder? ?—Precious villain ! 
Gra. The woman falls; fure, he has kill’d his wife, 
. Bail. Ay, ay; O, lay me by my miftrefs’ fide ! 
Gra. He's gone, but his wite’s kaill’d. 
Mon. Tis anotorious villain, Take you this weapon, 
Which I have here recover’d from the Meor : 
Come, guard the door without ; let him not pals, 
But kill him rather; Ill after that fame villain, 
For ’tis adamned flave. | Exewnt Mon, and. Gea, 
Orb. 1am not valiant neither, 
But every puny whipfter gets my fword :— 
But why fhould honour out-live honefty? 
Let it go all. ) 
Emil. What did thy fong bode, lady? 
Hark, can’{t thou hear me?-[ will play the fwan, 
And die in nfufick 5 —Willow, willie, willow *— 


7 Are there no flones in beaves, 

But what ferve for the thunder? ] Othello doesnot want a thunder. 
bolt for Iago. He only alks, if there are no teller degrees of chaftife. 
ment seed proportioned to the goilt of mortals, ready to drop down on 
fuch villaifts as Jago, though Omntpotence withholds ite thuader, 

gs too nable an inftrament for the punishment of crimes like bis? 

The fame thoughe occurs in Tbe Rewenger's Tragedy, 1607: 

¢ Js here no thunder left ? oris’t kept up — 
En ftock, for heavier vengeance?" 

Shakfpeare might however mean, does heaven referve its thunder 
only to make a noife? has it noimplements of mifchief to punith as 
well as terrify 7 ’ 

« —guavm falmina torques, 
€* Necquicquam horremus? catcique in nubibus ignes 
« Terrificant animos, et inatia murmura milcent?” STEEV. 

The meaning, I think, is, Has not Heaven one fupernumerary bolt, 
to hurl direétly at the head of this atrocious villain ? Muft all the flores 
of its arfenal be referved for common and ordinary thunder, which, 
though fometimes deftructive, is in the usual courfe of nature not 
{pecifically pointed at a particular objedt ? 

* ——__— Magne regnator deiim, 

* ‘Tam lentus addis feelera? tam Jentus vides? 
«« Ecquando teva fulmen emittes manu, 
ae Si une ferenum eft ?}— 
*¢ Cur dextra, divim reétor atque hominum, vacat 
*¢ "Tua, nec trifulci mundup ardefclt face ? 
*¢ In bwnc tonesy Suncfigat."” MALone. 

© And die in mufick, &c.] Thisy and the two fogmer lines of the 
{peech, are wantingin the firlt quarto. STREVENS. 

4 Moor, 





* 
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Moor, fhe was chalte ; fhe lov’d thee, cruel Moor: 7 


So.come my foul to blifs, as I {fpeak true; 
So {peaking as I think, I die,—I die. [ ditt, 
Ord. [ have another weapon in this chamber, 
Tt is a {word of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper? ;— 
O, here itis:—Uncle, I mult come forth. 
Gra. [awithin.} 1f thou attempt it, ic will coft thee dear ; 
Thou haf no weapon, and perforce mutt fuffer. 
O14. Look in upon me then, and fpeak with me, 
Or, naked as Iam, I will affault thee. 


Re-enter GRATIANO, 


Gra. What is the matter ? 
Ors. Behold! 1 have a weapon: 


9 —the ice-brook's tempers] The quarto, 1622, has Be brookes, which 
is only the old fpelling of ice-brooke’s, the reading of the folio. Sir 
William Blackftone doubts whether ice-brooks are ufval in the climate 
of Spain. How that fact may be, I know not; and I am confident 
Shakfpeare did not inquiree Matonz. 

I believe the old reading changed to ice-brock is right. Steel is har- 
dened by being put red hot into very cold water. Jounson, 

The particular name of the jce-brook may be determined by the fol-~ 
lowing Be tare Martial, It was undoubtedly the droek or rivulet 
called Salo (now Xalon), near Bilbilis in Celtiberia. In this the Spa- 
niards plunged all their fwords and other weapons while hot from the 
forge; and to the icy qualities of the waters, they were indebted for 
their -ftubborn tempers 
Szxvo Bilbilin optimam metallo. 

Et ferro Plateam fuo fonantemy. 
Quam fufs tenui fed inguieto 
Armorum Salo temperator ambit. 


$ : 
Quibus remifTum corpus aftringes brevi, 

Salone qui fecrum gelat, - 
Again: . 

Pupio, quem curvis fignat brevis orbita venis, 

Stridentem gelidis banc Sao tinxit aquis. . 

Again, in Fuftia, 1.44. “ Precipua his quidem ferri materia, fed 

aqua ipfa ferro violentior; quippe temperamento ejus ferrum acrius 
redditur; nec ullum"apud eos probatur non autin Bilbili 
fiuvio aut Chalybe tingatur. | bes fluvii hujus 


finitimi appellati is dicu Thefe 
it Peg reftare dicuntur.” parts 
of Spain have been at all Ft Ali for the temper of their arms. 
oer 


STEEVENS. 


A better 


{ 


i 
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A better never did itfelf fuftain 

Upon a foldier’s . I have feenthe day, 
That, with this little arm, and this good fword, 

I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your ftop:—But, O vain hoaft! 
Who can control his fate? ’tis not fonow.— 


“ Be not afraid, though you do fee me weapon’d* 


Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 
And very fea-mark of my utmof fail. 

Do you go back difmay’d? ’tis aloft fear; 

Man but a rufh againft Othello’s breaft, 

And he retires ;—Where fhould Othello go? 

Now, how doft thou look now? O ill-ftarr‘d wench?! 
Pale as thy {mock ! when we fhall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my foul from heaven, 
And fiends wifl {natch atit. Cold, cold, my girl? 
Even like thy chaflity.— 

Ocurfed, curfed flave!—Whip me, ye devils, 

From the poffeflion of this heavenly fight! 

Blow me about in winds! roait me in fulphar ! 

Wah mein fleep-down gulfs of liquid fire !— 

O Defdemona! Defdemona! dead? 

Dead? O! O! O! 


* A better never did itfelf fuftain 
Upon a foldier’s thigb :] So, in The Two Noble Kinfmen, 16343 . 
Ce ete Gn hie thigh a fword 
«¢ Hung by a curious baldrick, when he frowns, 


*¢ To feal his will by ; dere r[cience, 
6¢ Newer was foldier's frien LONE- 
% though you do fee me weapon This uncommon participle 


is ufed by Sidney in his Arcadia. MAtone. 

3 —Oiil-flarr’d wench!) ‘This, and the fix preceding lines, are 
omitted in the fir quarto, Wench originally fignified only a young 
woman. Caffandre, in Whetftone's Promos, &c. 1573, fays of herfelf, ° 

&* Oh wretched wench, where may | firit complayne ?” 
Again: 


*€ Therefore, {weet w-nche, helpe meto rue my woe.” 
The word is uled without any dishonourable meaning in the Bible, 
«* And a qench told him," &c. : 
And again, by Gawin Douglas, in his verfion of the AZncid; 
“awa viris concurrere virgo.” ° 
& This wen/che ttoutlye rencounter dur with men." STEEY. 
| Enter 
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Enter Lopovico, Montano, Cassi10; carried ina ae 
and Officers, with lao, prifoner, 
Lod. Where is this rafh and molt unfortunate man? 
Ore. Thiat’s he, that was Othello; here [ am. 
Lod, Where is that viper? bring thevillain forth. 
Ors. | oc: down towards his feet*;— but that’s a: 
€: | 
if that thou be’ft a devil, Icannotkill thee. 
[Othello wounds Iago: 
Lod. Wrench his fword from him. 
Jago. 1 Bleed, fir; but not kill’d. 
Orb. I amnot forry neither; I'd have thee live 
For, mmy fenfe, "tts happinefs to die 5. 
Lod. O thou Othello, that waft once fo good, 
Fall’n in the praétice® of a curfed flave; 
What fhall be faid to thee? 
Orb. Why, any thing: 
An honourable murderer, if you will; 
For nought I did in hate, but all in honour. 
Lod. 'This wretch hath part confefs’d his villainy 
Did you and he confent in Caffio’s death? 
Orh. Ay. 
Ca/. Dear general, I never gave you caufe 7. 
O14. I do believe it, and I atk your pardon: 
Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil, 
Why he hath thus enfnar’d my foul and body ? 
Jago. ea me nothing: What you know, you 
now : 


From this time forth I never will {peak word, 


4 —towards bis feet ;—] To fee if, aceotding to the common 
opinion; his feet be cloven. jJoanson. 
5 Foryin my feafes ‘tis bappinefs ro die.) The fame thought lias alrea- 
dy occurred in Antony and Cleopatra : | 
« "Tis well thou’rt gone,— 
. 66 Sf it be well to ieee jeote alae 
—in the pratlice—] In the fncrey by the frratagem, JouNson. 
7 Dear general, I newer pave yoir cawfe.] poet, probably without 
lenowing it, hav ufed the word oT Spano rape 1609: 
 Hicronimo, J newer gawe chee ceuje?'’ Martone. L 
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= 3 Lod. What? no 


tto pray? 

Gra. Torments rill exe your lips, . 

Orb. Well, thou doftbeft. . 

Lod, Sir; fhall wnderftanid what hath befall’n, 
Which, asI think, you know not: Here is a letter, 
Found in the pocket of the flain Roderigo ; 

And here, another: the one of them imports 
The death of Caffio to be undertook 
By Roderigo. 

Orh. © villain! 

Ca/: Mott heathenith, and moft grofs! 

Lod. Now here’s another difeontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, 1 feems, 
Roderigo meant to have fent this damned villain ; 
But that, belike, Lago in the interim * 

Came in and fatisfied him. 

Orb. © the pernicious caitiff !— 
How came you, Caffio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wife’s? 

Ca/. I found it in my chamber: 
And he himfelf confefa’d, but even now *, 
That there he dropp’d it, for a {pecial purpofe, 
Which wrought to his defire. | 

Oth. © fool! fool! fool! 

Ca/. There is, befides, in Roderigo’s letter, — 
How he upbraids lago, thathe made him 
Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 
That i was calt: And even but now he fpake, 
After long feeming dead,—lago hert him, 

Jago fet him on. 
od. You mutt forfake this room, and go with us ; 
Your power and your command is taken off, 
And Caffio rules in Cyprus. For this flave,— 
if there be any cunning cruelcy, 


8 —in the interim—] The firft copy has—in the wick. It was, F 
thought upon revifal, that pick was too familiar. Jonnsow. 
} —confefs'd, but even now,] The quarto, 1622, resds—con- 
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» That can torment him 
Tt thall be his , 
Til the | 






To the Venetian flate—-Come, bring him away. 
Cape Oh yous pital er aon c oO 
es the ftate fome fervice, 


‘3 Se: eager ear pe your letters 
(ee. you ‘hall tee se sn , 

: eak of me as I bt ta malice ing exten 

2 down aug he in malice: then sah ji you fpeak 


d not 3 but too wells. 


ray fone that lov 
one, not eafily jealous, b Oe exch 24 


ae Perplex'd i in the extreme; of one, whofe ha 

s- Like the bafe , threw a pearl ane 

i" fet than his tribe’ a | ofon Dom Wi c fubdu’ d eyes, 

e. - ) Albeit 

. Iam ;} The firt quarto bem 
choy ind. ag, y= ot hinge Mit anal a he folio, 


has pani force. tA SON. 


S Y Thin bebafe ean, ecaghths a pearl away . 
Richer than all bis tribe ;)'Thus the folio. Aine » 1622, 
9 -reads—Indian. Me. is not ) the follow - 
‘). ing note, in hie account of the | moseetes bm a 
arto, as the vine a 
aa oe was oceafoned pr 
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